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INTRODUCTION 


Although  the  mandate  system  in  Africa  after  this  war  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  discussed  problems  in  international  relations, 
the  article  reprinted  herewith  is  probably  the  only  published  anal¬ 
ysis  of  its  actual  operation  during  a  rather  protracted  period  after 
its  initial  establishment.  Miss  Frances  Johnson  wrote  a  master’s 
thesis  under  the  author’s  direction  that  analyzed  the  operation  in 
South-West  Africa  during  1927-1928.  Dr.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell’s 
invaluable  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  published  in  1928,  supple¬ 
ments  the  period  covered  by  the  reprint.  In  1930  Professor  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gerig  analyzed  a  particular  aspect  of  the  subject  in  his 
The  Open  Door  and  the  Mandates  System.  In  the  same  year  ap¬ 
peared  Professor  Quincy  Wright’s  authoritative  Mandates  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  Aaron  M.  Margalith’s  The  International 
Mandates  and  Norman  De  Mattos  Bentwich’s  The  Mandates  Sys¬ 
tem.  But  none  of  these  gave  the  detailed  analysis  of  Africa  that  this 
reprint  presents.  Rene  Costedat’s  L’ effort  franq.ais  au  Cameroun, 
likewise  published  in  1930,  obviously  deals  with  only  a  restricted 
area.  Nick  P.  Mitchell’s  Land  Problems  and  Policies  in  the  African 
Mandates  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  published  in  the  following 
year,  covered  the  reports  of  the  mandatories  only  through  1929  and 
added  little  to  the  material  in  the  reprint.  Miss  Edith  Sandhaus’s 
Les  Mandats  C  dans  V Empire  Britannique,  likewise  published  in 
1931,  showed  that  there  had  been  little  change  in  South-West  Africa 
since  the  period  covered  by  the  reprint  and  by  Miss  Johnson’s 
thesis.  The  limitations  of  the  work  of  Jules  Alcandre,  Le  mandat 
colonial;  analyse  juridique  et  critique  politique,  1935,  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title.  Eliezer  Yapou’s  De  la  non-discrimination  en 
matiere  economique  notamment  en  pays  de  protectorat  et  sous  man¬ 
dat,  1935,  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as  was  Professor  Gerig ’s  treatise. 
As  one  would  expect,  Arturo  Assante’s  Per  la  pace  mondiale,  la 
revisione  del  mandati,  1936,  was  highly  critical  of  the  mandate  sys¬ 
tem.  It  contained,  however,  little  factual  material.  Leonard 
Barnes’s  The  Future  of  Colonies  and  Charles  A.  Boutant’s  Les  man¬ 
dats  internationaux,  both  published  in  the  same  year,  are  more 
helpful  but  neither  gives  the  kind  of  detailed  analysis  that  the 
reprint  affords.  Similarly,  one  will  look  in  vain  for  this  analysis 


in  Neil  Macaulay’s  Mandates,  Reasons,  Results,  Remedies,  1937,  or 
in  Rudolf  Karlowa’s  Englische  Mandatsverwaltung  in  Afrika,  1940. 
Le  mandat  franqais  sur  le  Togo,  1939,  by  Laurent  Pechoux,  is,  of 
course,  restricted  in  its  scope.  The  articles  listed  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Index  add  little  of  value. 

Unquestionably,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  man¬ 
datories  since  1927  would  have  permitted  more  authoritative  con¬ 
clusions  than  this  introduction  submits.  The  author  has,  however, 
relied  upon  the  indispensable  African  Survey  of  Lord  Hailey, 
published  in  1938,  for  his  observations  about  this  latter  period. 
Negley  Farson’s  Behind  God’s  Back,  1941,  is  more  sprightly  but 
less  valuable. 

What,  now,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  some  of  these 
publications?  Miss  Johnson  shows  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
was  desirous  of  annexing  South-West  Africa  to  the  Union.  “No 
councils  of  native  notables  had  been  appointed  and  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  furthering  the  principle  of  native 
self-government.  No  village  councils  existed  in  Ovambaland  and 
only  in  the  region  of  Okavango  River  did  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
control  to  any  extent  the  natives  through  tribal  law.  ...  No  natives 
occupy  administrative  posts  in  the  public  service.”  Prison  labor 
was  still  being  hired  out,  some  to  private  persons  and  the  majority 
on  works  sponsored  by  the  mandatory  government.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  £18,100  was  spent  on  the  education  of  some  247,- 
571  natives  while  £110,000  was  spent  on  the  education  of  25,000 
white  children.  Only  fifteen  cents  per  capita  was  spent  for  public 
health  services  of  the  natives.  Native  labor  could  be  recruited  for 
essential  public  services  if  adequate  remuneration  was  paid.  But 
neither  essential  public  services  nor  adequate  remuneration  was 
defined.  Farmers  paid  their  laborers  £1  per  month  with  food  and 
lodging.  In  the  cities,  however,  labor  was  paid  the  unusually 
high  wage  of  £4  or  £5  per  month.  Natives  had  difficulty  in  leaving 
any  particular  job.1 

Miss  Sandhaus  gives  an  equally  dismal  picture  of  conditions  in 
South-West  Africa.  The  rapporteur  assured  the  Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission  that  it  was  easier  to  maintain  surveillance  over 
the  natives  who  had  never  been  in  contact  with  whites  than  it 
was  over  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with  them.  Obviously,  com- 

Wrances  Ethlynde  Johnson,  Operation  of  the  Mandate  System  in  South- 
West  Africa  for  1927,  unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Atlanta  University. 
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plete  segregation  was  deemed  advisable.  Natives  were  governed 
by  edicts  similar  to  those  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (which  is 
notoriously  one  of  the  most  vicious  governments  on  earth).  “In 
spite  of  legislation  protecting  native  laborers,  the  natives  of  the 
territory  work  under  extremely  difficult  conditions.”  With  respect 
to  public  health,  she  quotes  the  words  of  Montesquieu:  “Verba,  non 
res.”2 

Two  different  views  prevailed  as  to  the  application  of  the  open 
door  policy  to  the  mandated  areas.  Professor  Gerig  concluded 
that  “An  examination  of  the  mandates  in  regard  to  economic 
equality  reveals  that  a  surprising  degree  of  control  is  effectively 
exercised  by  the  [Permanent  Mandates]  Commission  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  customs,  loans  and  investments  and  concessions.”  This  eco¬ 
nomic  equality  did  not,  of  course,  apply  to  South-West  Africa.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  it  was  not,  “of  course,  possible  for 
lengthy  and  detailed  debates  to  take  place  in  the  Assembly  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Mandates  System.  But  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  not  more  States  have  instructed  their  delegates 
to  exhibit  a  lively  and  critical  interest  in  the  annual  report  brought 
to  the  Assembly  from  the  Sixth  Commission.  It  would  seem  that 
all  non-Mandatory  States  would  wish  to  notice  the  administration 
of  equality  regulations  which  were  designed  especially  for  their 
benefit.”3  On  the  other  hand,  M.  A.  de  la  Pradelle  in  his  Preface 
to  Yapou ’s  treatise  points  out  that  “The  economic  equality  has 
thus  been  transformed  from  a  regime  of  non-discrimination  into 
a  regime  of  discrimination  to  the  detriment  of  the  mandated  ter¬ 
ritories.”  And  M.  Yapou  declares:  “The  regime  applied  to  the 
mandated  territories  assures  equality  only  with  respect  to  third 
powers.  .  .  .  There  is  no  disposition  to  assure  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  the  mandated  territories.  Reciprocity  is  not  expressly 
guaranteed  to  them  and  all  the  powers  take  advantage  of  this 
situation.  ’  ’4 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  material  progress  was  made 

2Edith  Sandhaus,  Les  mandats  C  dans  I’Empire  Britannique  (Grenoble, 
1931),  pp.  140-210. 

3Benjamin  Gerig,  The  Open  Door  and  the  Mandates  System:  A  Study  of 
Economic  Equality  before  and  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Mandates  System 
(London,  1930),  pp.  129-130,  195-196. 

4Eliezer  Yapou,  De  la  non-discrimination  .  .  .  (Paris,  1935),  Preface  and 
pp.  133-134. 
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in  the  mandated  areas  after  the  Great  Depression  of  1929.  But  let 
Lord  Hailey  now  speak. 

He  gave  no  evidence  that  Natives  were  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  of  South-West  Africa.  British  Cameroons  was  admin¬ 
istered  as  a  part  of  Nigeria  but  the  sphere  of  the  legislative  council, 
in  which  some  Natives  sat,  did  not  extend  to  the  mandated  area. 
Similarly,  British  Togoland  was  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast  but  the  legislative  council  did  not  advise  for  the  mandate. 
Although  participation  by  Natives  in  the  council  of  Tanganyika 
had  been  discussed,  the  plan  had  not  been  put  into  operation. 
Since  under  the  French  system  all  legislation  emanated  from  Paris, 
there  were  no  legislative  councils  for  the  whole  of  French  Togoland 
or  Cameroons.  The  vice-governor-general  of  Ruanda-Urundi  had 
no  advisory  council.5 

In  South-West  Africa,  as  is  to  be  expected,  Native  Africans 
played  virtually  no  part  in  administration  except  for  the  use  of  a 
few  chiefs  in  Native  courts.  Native  chiefs  had  some  considerable 
local  executive  authority  in  British  Togoland  but  very  little  in 
British  Cameroons.  In  both,  however,  they  functioned  in  Native 
courts.  Tanganyika’s  Native  courts  had  considerable  powers;  Na¬ 
tive  authorities  assisted  in  local  administration  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Natives  were  employed  as  locomotive  engineers,  sta- 
tionmasters  and  operators  of  postal  and  telegraph  services.  In 
the  French  mandates  the  tendency  had  been  to  reduce  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  chiefs  and  to  make  of  them  executive  agents.  They 
were  usually  consulted  on  questions  affecting  taxes  or  licenses, 
labor  for  public  works,  and  the  execution  of  public  works.  The 
French  Cameroons  had  two  Native  members  on  an  elected  advisory 
body  of  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Natives  on  local  committees  on  agriculture  and  public  health. 
Native  courts  in  Ruanda-Urundi  were  largely  supervised  by 
local  Belgian  officials.  Natives  might  be  appointed  to  the  civil 
service  as  teachers,  postal  clerks,  assistants  in  the  customs  and 
medical  departments,  and  public  works  foremen.  In  government 
administration,  however,  they  were  employed  only  as  clerks.6 

The  land  situation  in  the  mandated  areas  is  determined  largely 
by  the  ability  of  the  white  man  to  settle  in  them  permanently. 

5  An  African  Survey:  A  Study  of  Problems  Arising  in  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara  (London,  New  York,  1938),  pp.  156,  171,  172,  185,  213,  443. 

Hbid.,  pp.  202-204,  244,  294,  375-376,  433-443,  692. 
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In  South-West  Africa  some  forty  million  acres  or  about  32  per 
cent  of  the  land  was  reserved  in  1936  for  the  Natives  who  con¬ 
stituted  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  In  Tanganyika,  on  the 
other  hand,  non-Natives  held  only  some  4,232  square  miles  out 
of  a  total  land  area  of  339,000  square  miles.  Only  about  540 
square  miles  of  a  total  land  area  of  34,236  square  miles  in  the 
British  Cameroons  had  been  alienated  to  non-Natives  in  1936. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  considerable  demand  for  land  by  non- 
Natives  in  British  Togoland  since  there  had  been  no  mining  con¬ 
cessions  there.  Although  there  had  not  been  extensive  alienations 
of  land  in  either  French  Togoland  or  Cameroons,  in  the  latter 
there  was  sufficient  concern  to  require  the  setting  aside  of  Native 
reserves.  Ruanda-Urundi  had  also  only  a  small  part  of  its  area 
alienated  for  national  or  non-Native  purposes.7 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  forced  labor  in  the  mandated  areas 
was  determined  rather  by  need  than  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  French  Cameroons, 
for  example,  Native  chiefs  continued  to  use  a  large  number  of 
Natives  under  conditions  approximating  forced  labor.  The  1936 
report  for  Tanganyika  showed  that  4,278  porters  were  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  government  agencies  for  13,726  days  and  186  others 
for  1,516  days;  325  Natives  for  Native  authorities  for  548  days 
and  76  others  for  1,455  days.  They  received  a  “fair”  daily  wage; 
strict  supervision  was  exercised  over  distances  and  loads.  In 
Ruanda-Urundi  only  1,919  porters  were  indicated  for  1935.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  other  mandates — 
forced  labor  seemed  to  be  on  the  decline.8 

Moreover,  except  in  South-West  Africa  and  in  Tanganyika 
in  the  latter  of  which  252,106  Natives  were  employed  in  industry 
and  agriculture  in  1936,  the  number  of  Natives  in  private  industry 
was  not  excessive.  British  Cameroons  reported  18,120 ;  French 
Togoland,  1,179;  French  Cameroons,  53,064;  Ruanda-Urundi,  11,- 
177  permanent  and  31,681  non-permanent.  No  figures  were 
available  for  British  Togoland.  One  should  note,  however,  that 
these  figures  generally  exclude  casual  workers  and  those  employed 
by  Native  chiefs.9 

Wages  seem  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  elsewhere  in 

Ubid.,  pp.  725-728,  763-768,  774-780,  788-790,  795-796. 

nbid.,  pp.  610-621. 

*Ibid.,  p.  607. 
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Africa,  about  seven  dollars  a  month.  Little  progress  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  minimum  wages.  Tanganyika  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  wage-fixing  machinery  be  established.  Except  in 
French  Togoland,  however,  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  how  effective  it  would  be  there.10 

Varying  conclusions  have  been  formulated  as  to  the  success  of 
the  mandate  system  in  Africa.  Professor  Gerig,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Information  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  declares, 
for  example,  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  “was,  in 
many  respects,  one  of  the  most  successful  instruments  of  the 
League  organizations.”11  Mr.  Farson  appears  to  be  enthusiastic 
but  quite  inconsistent.  He  found  that  the  French  Cameroons  and 
Tanganyika  were  administered  with  a  singular  purity  of  purpose. 
Yet  the  Cameroons  were  engaged  in  a  vast  road  building  program 
while  Tanganyika  was  lethargic  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  “the 
pedantic  attitude  of  the  British  administration  towards  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  native  is  the  rigorous  adherence  to  an  experiment  in  a 
genuine  attempt  to  lift  the  great  mass  of  Tanganyika  natives 
towards  self-government.  It  is  the  opposite,  anyway,  of  an  official 
desire  to  exploit  the  native,  or  let  him  be  exploited.  Whereas, 
with  the  French,  despite  their  fraternization  with  the  natives,  I 
never  got  the  impression  at  all.”12  Professor  Holcombe,  after 
pointing  out  the  continued  inability  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  to  receive  direct  communications  from  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  mandated  territories  or  to  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions  in  them,  concludes :  “It  is  evident  that  the  mandate  system 
is  a  promising  device  for  protecting  the  rights  of  natives  in 
backward  territories  and  for  safeguarding  their  special  interests 
when  threatened  by  outside  exploitation.  It  has  been  less  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  material  development  of  the  man¬ 
dated  territories.”13  The  writer  is  convinced  that  this  last  observa¬ 
tion  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  analysis  in  the  reprint  and  the 
summary  in  this  introduction.  Finally,  Professor  Walter  C. 
Langsam  has  pertinently  commented :  “Since  the  mandate  sys- 

10/ hid.,  pp.  692-695. 

^American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  ed.,  World  Organisation  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1942),  p.  224. 

12Behind  God's  Baclc  (New  York,  1941),  pp.  194,  521-522.  Quoted  with 
the  permission  of  the  publishers,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 

13Arthur  N.  Holcombe,  Dependent  Areas  in  the  Post-War  World  (Boston, 
1941),  p.  72. 
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tem  definitely  represented  a  compromise  between  new  and  old 
ideas,  and  since  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  League 
suffered  a  decline  rather  than  an  advance  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
it  may  be  that  the  old  views  are  once  more  gaining-  force.”14 

Some  evidence  to  justify  this  last  conclusion  is  shown  by  a 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Commission  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  in  1934.  It  consists  of  one  page.  The  rapporteur, 
M.  Erik  de  Scavenius  of  Denmark,  stated  that  the  annual  reports 
of  the  mandatory  powers,  the  reports  and  records  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commission  and  other  pertinent  documents  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Commission.  He  further  stated  that 
several  speakers  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  mandates 
system.  “Warm  congratulations  were  offered  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  on  the  zeal  with  which  it  performs  its  task. 
Reference  was  made  in  particular  to  the  close  co-operation  which 
exists  between  the  Commission  and  the  mandatory  Powers.  .  .  . 
The  delegates  of  three  mandatory  Powers,  while  associating  them¬ 
selves  with  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  recalled  the  fact  that  their  Government  encountered 
innumerable  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  mandates.”  There 
followed  a  paragraph  on  the  difficulties  in  Palestine.  That  all  was 
not  the  best  in  the  best  possible  world  was  shown  by  the  rappor¬ 
teur’s  statement:  “Some  of  the  speeches  again  emphasized  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  observance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant,  such  as  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  natives  and  the  economic  equality  stip¬ 
ulated  in  favor  of  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  It 
seemed  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  was  concerned 
about  “the  position  of  women  in  certain  mandated  territories  of 
West  Africa.”  The  Sixth  Commission  then  proposed  a  resolution 
once  more  expressing  confidence  in  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  continue  its  exem¬ 
plary  work.15  If  the  Assembly  is,  as  many  writers  have  asserted, 
the  sounding  board  for  world  public  opinion,  a  mighty  whisper 
must  have  been  audible  on  the  basis  of  this  report. 

Regardless  of  any  different  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  old 
mandate  system,  three  major  trends  are  already  evident  in  dis- 

14In  Quest  of  Empire:  The  Problem  of  Colonies  (Headline  Books  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York,  1939),  p.  62. 

15League  of  Nations,  Report  of  the  Sixth  Committee,  1934. 
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cussions  of  the  post-war  plans.  One  is  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  all  of  non-independent  Africa.  Such  a  proposal  was  made  as 
early  as  1937  by  the  British  Labor  Party.  But  Stanley  Baldwin 
rejected  it,  although  he  did  think  that  the  British  government 
might  join  the  other  colonial  powers  in  expressing  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  mandate  system  in  their 
administration  of  the  colonies.16  Dr.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell  has 
been  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  in  this  country  of  this  exten¬ 
sion.17  The  World  Council  of  Churches  declared  in  1939  that  “the 
task  of  colonial  government  is  no  longer  one  of  exclusive  national 
concern  or  national  interest,  but  ...  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
mon  task  of  mankind  to  be  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  the 
colonial  people  by  the  most  appropriate  form  of  government.” 
The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  R.  Atlee,  at  that  time  parliamentary  leader  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  recently  warned : 
“There  must  be  abandonment  of  Imperialism  and  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  in  the  government  of  colonies  and  dependencies 
where  self-government  cannot  yet  be  conceded,  the  interests  of 
the  natives  must  be  paramount,  and  that  there  must  be  equal 
access  for  all  nations  to  markets  and  raw  materials.  This  can  best 
be  achieved  by  an  extended  and  strengthened  mandate  system  under 
international  authority. >ns  Many  other  students,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  given  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  mandate  system  to  all  non-independent  Africa.19 

The  second  set  of  proposals  deals  with  improvements  in  the 
mandate  system.  Practically  all  writers  insist  that  the  new  agency 
shall  be  given  the  right  to  receive  direct  communications  from  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  and  to  conduct  investigations  in  the  man¬ 
dated  areas.  One  of  the  most  competent  students  of  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  takes  a  further  step  by  advocating  the  internationalization  of 
the  local  or  national  administration  by  throwing  open  the  colonial 
services  of  the  powers  to  a  proportion  of  foreigners.  He  also  sees 
necessity  for  the  “gradual  fusion  of  [national]  colonial  offices  in 
one  large  department  of  the  supranational  government.  A  mere 

167 Vorld  Organization,  p.  222. 

17  V.  infra,  p.  44. 

18The  Commission  to  Study  the  Bases  of  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  ed.,  A  Just  and 
Durable  Peace  (New  York,  1941),  pp.  32,  44.  Italics  not  in  the  original. 

19This  writer  believes  that  the  mandate  system  might  well  be  extended 
to  all  colonial  areas,  for  example,  to  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
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commission,  whether  of  experts  of  political  personages,  reporting  to 
that  government,  is  not  enough.  Colonial  administration  will  be  a 
task  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  those  charged  with  it  must  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  supranational  authority.”20 

A  few  writers  would  go  even  further  and  experiment  with  actual 
administration  as  distinguished  from  national  administration  under 
international  supervision.  Indeed,  proposals  for  direct  interna¬ 
tional  administration  of  the  former  German  and  Turkish  territories 
were  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  They  were  rejected  osten¬ 
sibly  on  the  ground  that  besides  increasing  international  friction, 
they  “would  paralyze  all  initiative  and  progress  by  the  dead  hand 
of  a  super-bureaucracy  devoid  of  national  sentiment  and  stifling 
to  all  patriotism,  and  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned.”21  The  main  reason,  however,  is  probably  that  the 
system  would  have  been  disadvantageous  to  the  victorious  powers. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Fourth  Point  of  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  seeks  to  assure  to  all  nations  access  on  equal  terms  “to  the  trade 
and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  that  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity,”  there  may  be  less  reluctance  for  the  colonial 
powers  to  turn  over  their  colonies  to  international  administration. 

At  all  events,  even  before  the  Charter,  Dr.  Buell  in  1940  con¬ 
cluded  that  “the  ultimate  solution  of  these  colonial  problems,  if  it 
is  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  every  advanced  nation  as  well  as  of 
native  peoples,  is  to  put  colonies  under  some  form  of  direct  interna¬ 
tional  administration  responsible  to  a  reorganized  League  or  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nations.”  He  proposed  that  the  experiment  of  direct 
international  administration  be  first  tried  in  the  Antarctic  where 
France,  Britain,  Argentina,  Germany,  Japan,  Norway  and  the 
United  States  have  all  at  various  times  advanced  claims  to  sover¬ 
eignty.22  Professor  Gerig  developed  the  idea  at  greater  length, 
but  to  the  amazement  of  this  writer  seemed  to  favor  grouping  parts 
of  South  Africa  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa.23  If  nothing  else 

20P.  E.  Corbett,  Post-War  Worlds  (New  York  and  Toronto,  1942),  pp.  39, 
177-184. 

21Holcombe,  Dependent  Areas,  pp.  73-74. 

22 Isolated  America,  pp.  410-412.  Quoted  with  the  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Italics  not  in  the  original. 

23“ Colonies  in  an  Eventual  World  Settlement,”  (New  York,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  International  Conciliation,  no.  369.  April, 
1941),  pp.  519-525.  See  also  his  chapter  on  “Mandates  and  Colonies”  in 
World  Organization,  pp.  225-227. 
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is  done  at  the  peace  table,  the  Union  must  be  exposed  as  one  of  the 
most  vicious  governments  in  existence  and  its  mandate  over  South- 
West  Africa  must  be  taken  away  from  it.  The  Committee  on  Africa, 
the  War,  and  Peace  Aims,  composed  of  white  and  colored  students 
of  African  problems,  is  also  willing  to  experiment  with  this  direct 
international  administration.  “It  believes  that  international 
administration  should  be  introduced  into  those  colonies — not  includ¬ 
ing  independent  states  such  as  Ethiopia — which  have  changed  hands 
or  which  may  change  hands  during  the  war ;  and  that  similarly  such 
administration  might  well  be  tried  in  some  other  area  or  areas.”24 
The  author  of  this  article  ardently  supports  the  idea  of  international 
administration  for  all  non-independent  Africa. 

Finally,  in  the  words  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1939 : 
“We  believe  that  the  principle  of  eventual  freedom  for  all  peoples 
is  not  only  the  recognition  of  an  essential  right,  but  is  also  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  creation  of  that  sense  of  justice  and  goodwill  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  hope  to  rid  the  world  of  war.”25 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  and  Director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Inc.,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  the  ensuing  article  from  the  Journal ,  Vol.  XIII 
(October,  1928),  423-477. 

Rayford  W.  Logan 

Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July,  1942 

24The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Africa  from  an  American  Standpoint  (New 
York,  1942),  pp.  56-57. 

25A  Just  and  Durable  Peace,  p.  16. 
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THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  MANDATE 
SYSTEM  IN  AFRICA 


HISTORY 

Many  students  of  Africa  see  in  the  Mandate  System  the  surest 
safeguard  for  the  rights  of  the  Native  and  the  best  method  of  bring¬ 
ing  some  material  and  spiritual  light  into  the  Dark  Continent.  No 
discussion  of  the  future  of  Africa  can  disregard  the  Mandate  Sys¬ 
tem.  Whether  one  advocates  it  or  condemns  it  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  its  details.  Moreover,  practically  all  persons  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Negro  as  a  whole  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  problem  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  and 
affected  by  general  world  movements.1 

General  Jan  Smuts,  the  famous  Boer  Leader  and  former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  frequently  called  the 
“Father  of  the  Mandate  System.”  It  is  true  that  a  pamphlet  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  December,  1918,  did  greatly  influence  President  Wil¬ 
son  in  the  framing  of  the  second  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League.2 3  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  three  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  system  had  been  proclaimed  long  before  this  date. 

1  The  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Buell’s  encyclopaedic  The  Native  Problem  in 
Africa  has  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  this  problem.  The  two  volumes,  un¬ 
fortunately,  treat  of  only  three  of  the  seven  mandated  territories,  Tanganyika, 

French  Togoland  and  French  Cameroon.  For  the  other  four  as  well  as  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  those  treated  by  Dr.  Buell,  the  author  has  used  freely  the 
Minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Professor  Moon’s  Imperialism  and  World  Politics  has  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  League  and  its  Mandates.  Volume  III  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
contains  two  authoritative  articles.  Those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
Minutes  will  find  these  references  helpful  and  convenient.  Of  inestimable 
value  has  been  the  Statistical  Information  Concerning  Territories  Under  Man¬ 
date,  published  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  on  March  5,  1928. 

3  Moon,  Imperialism  and  World  Politics,  p.  479. 
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One  of  these,  the  idea  of  international  control,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  history  in  the  “Dual  Control”  of  Egypt  by  England 
and  France  from  1879  to  1883  and  in  the  international  control  of 
Tangier  after  the  Algeciras  Agreement  of  1906.  Another  example, 
not  so  well-known,  deserves  especial  attention  because  there  is  added 
the  second  fundamental  principle,  namely,  the  “open  door.”3 
For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  at  any  rate,  these  two 
ideas  are  sponsored  in  the  same  act,  that  of  Berlin  in  1885. 

After  Leopold  I  of  Belgium,  by  giving  to  the  explorer  Stanley 
the  support  which  a  lethargic  England  had  denied  him,  carved  out 
an  imperial  domain  in  the  Congo  and  thus  aroused  England’s 
jealousy,  the  astute  monarch  felt  the  necessity  for  putting  his  new¬ 
found  jewel  under  international  protection.  The  diplomacy  of  Eu¬ 
rope  of  the  period  found  this  scheme  to  its  advantage  and  the  result 
was  the  famous  Berlin  Act  of  1885  by  which  most  of  the  European 
states  as  well  as  the  United  States  guaranteed  his  possession  of  the 
territory,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Among  other  things  the 
slave  trade  should  be  abolished  in  the  Congo.  Freedom  of  trade  was 
to  be  permitted  to  all  the  signatories4  and  missionaries,  explorers, 
and  scientists  were  to  be  protected. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  in¬ 
ternational  control  was  given  a  severe  blow  by  the  mad  scramble 
for  land  in  Africa.  Although  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  had  held  some  posts  along  the  littoral  prior  to  this  time,  it 
was  not  until  after  1875  that  the  real  partitioning  of  Africa  began. 
Now  not  only  the  littoral  but  also  the  hinterland  figured  in  the 
plans  of  “exploration  and  civilization.”  The  “White  Man’s  Bur¬ 
den,”  La  Mission  Civilisatrice ,  and  Germany’s  internal  politics 
made  necessary  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Such  a  conquest,  of  course, 
should  not  be  hindered  by  surveillance  or  interference  on  the  part 
of  other  and  rival  nations.  And  so,  the  “Belgian  atrocities”  were 
repeated  in  many  different  sections  of  Africa  although  ignorance 
and  distance  helped  to  maintain  a  silence  that  in  many  cases  will 
never  be  broken. 

3  The  idea  of  the  ‘‘open  door”  as  advocated  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
in  China  is  too  well-known  to  need  any  explanation. 

4  Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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There  were,  nevertheless,  publicists  and  statesmen  who  for  va¬ 
rious  causes  began  to  expose  a  regime  which  was  turning  explora¬ 
tion  into  exploitation  and  civilization  into  depopulation.  The  ideas 
of  these  men  crystallized  during  the  World  War.  On  the  one  hand, 
and  secretly,  the  Allied  Powers  had  adopted  the  program  of  “vae 
victis”  and  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  Germany’s  colonies 
in  Africa  had  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Entente 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
price  that  the  Allies  paid  for  Italy’s  defection  from  the  Triple  Al¬ 
liance.  The  shock  that  came  to  the  world  when  Germany  exposed 
these  secret  agreements  after  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  miti¬ 
gated  only  by  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  of  the  Entente  countries 
to  believe  that  their  governments  were  such  hypocrites. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  publicly,  every  nation  had  been  pro¬ 
claiming  its  disinterestedness  and  the  loftiness  of  its  motives.  This 
idealistic  program  was  urged  so  loudly,  even  before  the  revelations 
of  Germany,  because  many  writers  had  refused  to  be  deceived  by 
such  pious  preachments.  Such  writers  as  Walter  Lippman  in  his 
Stakes  of  Democracy 5  and  J.  A.  Hobson  in  his  Towards  Interna¬ 
tional  Government 6  had  exposed  the  ulterior  aims  of  the  Entente. 
Colonel  House  modestly  admits  that  he  suggested  the  mandate  sys¬ 
tem  to  Ambassadors  Page  and  Bernstoff  and  later  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  1915. 7  Moreover,  the  British  Labour  Party  in  1917  and 
the  Inter-Allied  Labour  Conference  of  1918  took  the  lead  in  de¬ 
nouncing  “imperialism”  and  advocating  “internationalism.”8 
Finally,  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  through  the  medium  of  the  “Round 
Table”  was  popularizing  the  idea  of  “trusteeship,”  the  third  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  mandate  system.9 

Without  seeking  to  trace  to  its  origin  this  idea  of  trusteeship, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  doctrine  not  unknown  to 
the  United  States.  “As  early  as  1821  a  special  commissioner  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  United  States  should  con- 

5  Stalces  of  Democracy,  1915. 

6  Towards  International  Government,  London,  1915. 

7  Seymour,  Intimate  Payers  of  Colonel  House,  Yol.  I,  p.  264. 

8Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  477. 

9  Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  476. 
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sider  itself  to  be  a  guardian  over  the  Indians  and  that  its  govern¬ 
ment  of  them  ‘should  be  in  its  nature  parental — absolute,  kind,  and 
mild.’  ”10  The  idea  had  been  put  on  the  statute  books  in  1887  when 
the  Dawes  Severalty  Act  was  passed,  although  its  application  often 
resulted  in  abus  de  confiance. 

It  should  be  apparent  then  that  the  three  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  Mandate  System,  namely,  INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL, 
OPEN  DOOR,  and  TRUSTEESHIP  had  been  practised  and  advo¬ 
cated  long  before  General  Smuts  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  imperial  spokesmen  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

ADOPTION  AND  TERMS 

Regardless  of  where  the  credit  for  originating  the  Mandate  Sys¬ 
tem  lies — like  most  great  ideas  it  was  the  resultant  of  many  factors 
— Woodrow  Wilson  put  it  into  operation.  It  is — to  the  writer,  at 
any  rate — one  of  the  enigmas  of  history  that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
have  been  so  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Bantus,  Oulofs, 
Mandingoes,  Doualas,  and  other  tribes  of  which  he  had  probably 
never  heard  while  he  remained  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  black  peons  in 
the  country  under  his  direct  administration.  Whatever  the  expla¬ 
nation  may  be,  the  natives  of  Africa  will  perhaps  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  man  who  wrote  and  obtained  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

His  task  was  a  particularly  difficult  one.  He  had  to  contend 
with  the  forces  of  imperialism  in  the  governments  and  in  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Why  fight 
and  win  a  war  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  lives,  billions  of  debt,  years 
of  horror,  fear,  and  shattered  hopes  for  a  peace  without  spoils?  An 
individual  who  had  violated  common  or  municipal  law  would  have 
been  punished  and  fined.  A  nation  that  violated  jus  gentium 
should  likewise  suffer  the  sanctions  of  law.  And  so,  hang  the  Kaiser 
and  take  Germany’s  Colonies.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  atti¬ 
tude  at  the  end  of  1918  and  the  beginning  of  1919. 

Ample  reason  exists  for  believing  that  much  of  the  clamor  for 
hanging  the  Kaiser  was  kept  constantly  jangling  in  the  mind  of  the 
masses  in  order  to  maintain  popular  approval  for  the  program  of 

10  Buell,  International  Relations,  p.  329. 
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spoliation.  The  “imperialists”  who  had  favored  a  “guerre  a 
outrance”  wanted  the  secret  treaties  strictly  executed.  Since  their 
plans  had  been  discovered  and  their  deceit  denounced,  one  ought  to 
let  it  go  at  that  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  their  plunder  in  peace. 
They  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  masses  during 
those  days  of  nationalism  and  chauvinism. 

Since  this  word  “imperialism”  will  occur  and  recur,  perhaps 
some  definition  will  be  helpful.  The  author  realizes,  of  course,  that 
no  two  persons  will  accept  the  same  definition.  When  one  speaker 
could  declare  at  the  Williams  Institute  of  Politics  in  1928  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  his  service  in  the  State  Department  he  had  never 
seen  a  single  act  of  “imperialism”  and  another  could  assert  that 
the  United  States  is  the  most  “imperialistic”  nation  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Most 
fairminded  persons,  however,  will  probably  accept  as  one  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  imperialism  the  tendency  toward  monopoly.  Whether  it  is 
Japan  in  Manchuria,  Belgium  in  the  Congo,  England  in  India, 
France  in  North,  West  and  Equatorial  Africa,  the  United  States 
in  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Panama,  the  un¬ 
derlying  motive  is  monopoly.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  say  that  in 
practically  all  of  these  colonies  or  protectorates  other  countries  are 
allowed  to  trade.  This  is  undeniable  in  general,  but  absolutely 
untrue  so  far  as  the  particular  product  desired  is  concerned.  The 
monopoly  may  be  in  raw  material  as  Cuban  sugar  for  the  United 
States;  in  manufactured  articles  as  English  cotton  goods  in  India; 
in  an  outlet  for  capital  as  the  American  five  billions  in  Latin 
America ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  England  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  and  the  contemplated  Nicaraguan  canal.  The  objects  of 
none  of  these  countries  could  be  obtained  without  exercising  these 
monopolies.  If  the  country  fails  to  exercise  its  potential  monopoly, 
that  is  merely  an  indication  that  there  is  no  vital  necessity  for  the 
empire  or  that  the  monopoly  is  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
necessity  arises. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  imperialism  and  the  mandate  system 
are  absolutely  incompatible.  There  can  no  more  be  a  monopoly 
under  international  control  than  there  can  be  a  rubber  monopoly 
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for  any  one  company  under  the  combined  control  of  Fisk,  Fire¬ 
stone,  Goodyear  and  Kelly-Springfield.  Nor  can  there  be  a  monop¬ 
oly  under  the  open  door  policy.  If  all  countries  can  buy  on  equal 
terms,  evidently  no  one  country  can  get  a  corner  on  any  com¬ 
modity. 

Finally,  monopoly  violates  the  idea  of  trusteeship.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  holding  a  fiduciary  trust  would  seek  to  get  the  best  terms 
for  his  ward  in  purchasing  his  clothes,  food,  education,  medical 
attention,  religion,  aeroplanes,  and  radio.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  could  obtain  all  of  these  at  the  most  advantageous  prices  in  the 
same  store  or  locality.  This  would  be  particularly  unlikely  to 
happen  if  the  department  store  belonged  to  the  fideicommissary.  If 
this  is  true  in  individual  relations,  it  is  even  more  true  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Natives  of  any 
colony  can  buy,  or  receive  free  (theoretically)  their  religion,  edu¬ 
cation,  sanitation,  and  clothes  on  the  best  terms  from  any  one  mother 
country.  The  issue  becomes  even  more  clear  if  the  Natives  have  to 
sell  their  labor,  palm  oil,  sisal,  groundnuts,  and  rubber  to  that  same 
mother  country.  Monopoly,  or  imperialism,  and  trusteeship,  can 
not  exist  together. 

Two  such  conflicting  programs  can  be  settled  in  only  one  way — 
a  compromise.  And  that  is  what  the  Mandate  System  essentially  is. 
“The  Mandate  System,”  said  M.  Rappard,  Director  of  the  man¬ 
dates  section  of  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  the 
Mandates  Commission  at  its  first  session,  ‘  ‘  formed  a  kind  of  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  proposition  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  the  proposition  put  forward  by  those  who  wanted  to  en¬ 
trust  the  colonial  territories  to  international  administration.”11 

For  convenience,  Article  XXII  of  the  Covenant  is  given  here : 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the 
late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that 
the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization,  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this 
trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

31  Minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  First  Session,  p.  4. 
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The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is 
that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  he  entrusted  to  advanced 
nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their 
geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  them  as  Mandataries  on  hehalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatary  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
the  Mandatary. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such 
a  stage  that  the  Mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom 
of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade, 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and  the 
defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of 
the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers 
of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  territory 
of  the  Mandatary,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatary  as  integral  portions  of  its 
territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests 
of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatary  shall  render  to  the 
Council  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to 
its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Mandatary  shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Members  of  the  League  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the 
Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandataries  and  to  advise  the 
Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates.12 

12  The  italics  are  the  author’s. 
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Mr.  Wilson,  more  by  pure  obstinacy  than  diplomatic  skill,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  ideal  mandate  system, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  the  above  article  will  disclose  that  the 
use  of  such  verbiage  in  the  place  of  unambiguous  language  was 
merely  a  forfeiting  of  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  At  any  rate, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  much  trouble  has  been  created  by  this  ob¬ 
scurity  of  language. 

There  were  thus  established  three  classes  of  Mandates  which 
will  be  given  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  status  of  those 
with  which  this  article  is  concerned. 

Class  A  Mandates,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  provisional  tutelage,  but  are  not  guaranteed  against  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  open  door. 

Class  B  Mandates,  with  the  countries  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned  are  as  follows : 


Former  Designation 
Togoland 

Part  to 
Part  to 
Cameroons 

Part  to 
Part  to 

German  East  Africa 
Part  to 

Part  to 


Disposition 

France 
Great  Britain 

France 
Great  Britain 

Great  Britain,  known  as 
Tanganyika 

Belgium,  known  as  Ruan- 
da-Urundi 


These  territories  are  subject  to  a  permanent  tutelage  but  have 
a  guarantee  of  the  open  door  policy. 

Of  the  Class  C  Mandates  only  one  interests  us.  The  former 
German  colony  of  South-West  Africa  was  entrusted  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  They  are  subject  to  permanent  tutelage  and 
have  no  open  door  policy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Africa  is  never  expected  to  “grow  up.” 
Neither  the  Class  B  nor  the  Class  C  Mandates  have  any  provision 
in  the  Covenant  looking  to  their  becoming  of  age.  The  Class  B 
Mandates  are,  however,  better  protected  than  the  Class  C  territories. 
The  careful  restrictions  enumerated  to  safeguard  their  welfare  have 
never  been  carried  out  to  the  letter.  They,  neverthless,  set  a  defi- 
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nite  goal  and  make  it  easier  to  determine  whether  the  Mandatory 
is  properly  fulfilling  his  trust  than  in  the  case  of  South-West  Africa. 
Moreover,  the  Class  B  Mandates  enjoy  a  closer  supervision  of  the 
League  and  are  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade. 

One  need  not  be  too  pessimistic  about  the  coming  of  age  of 
Africa.  The  best  devised  plans  of  diplomats  have  vanished  as 
rapidly  as  their  prophecies.  Leagues  and  Covenants  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  the  colonies  of  Africa,  it  is  believed,  will  one 
day  be  independent  countries. 

OPERATION 

“The  machinery  of  the  Mandates  commission,”  said  Lord  Bal¬ 
four  in  the  Council  of  the  League,  “the  machinery  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  machinery  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  are  all  contrived  to  make  it  quite  impossible  that  any  trans¬ 
action  of  general  interest  should  take  place  except  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  noonday  sun  of  public  opinion.”13 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  mandates  by 
the  League  of  Nations  is  the  question  of  sovereignty,  a  concept  that 
has  worried  students  of  international  law  since  the  days  of  Bodin 
and  of  Grotius.  It  is  all  very  well  to  define  it  as  “  absolute  freedom 
from  external  control  and  complete  authority  in  internal  affairs.” 
Such  a  condition,  however,  never  exists.  Even  such  a  nation  as  the 
United  States  is  bound  by  treaties  and  principles  of  international 
law  which  prevent  her  from  consulting  only  her  own  wishes.  The 
problem  becomes  even  more  delicate  when  one  considers  countries 
like  Cuba,  Egypt,  and  Haiti.  They  are  politely  styled  “sovereign” 
nations  even  though  another  country  can  prevent  them  from  con¬ 
tracting  debts,  passing  laws,  or  holding  elections.  To  make  the 
situation  even  more  puzzling  writers  have  decreed  that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  division  of  sovereignty.  The  practical  question 
is  this :  Who,  in  the  last  resort,  shall  determine  the  policy  within  a 
given  territory?  And  that  is  the  very  question  which  the  astute 
diplomats  at  Versailles  left  to  the  future — and  to  the  strongest — 
to  determine. 

Four  answers  have  presented  themselves : — The  Principal  Al- 

13  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  692. 
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lied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  Mandatory  Power,  the  League,  and 
the  Mandated  Territory. 

The  last  may  be  disposed  of  with  little  trouble.  A  fiction  of 
international  law  may  declare  Cuba  “sovereign”  in  spite  of  the 
Platt  Amendment,  Haiti  “sovereign”  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of 
1915,  and  Egypt  “sovereign”  in  spite  of  the  Capitulations.  It 
would  require  an  imagination  beyond  that  of  the  average  jurist, 
however,  to  declare  “sovereign”  a  territory  that  elects  nobody  to  a 
national  office,  is  considered  a  child  among  the  family  of  nations, 
has  a  trustee,  and  can  not  even  buy  a  drink  without  the  consent  of 
some  one  else.  Decidedly,  sovereignty  does  not  rest  with  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  mandated  countries. 

A  judicial  decision,  apparently  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  has  given  an  authoritative  statement  in  so 
far  as  the  other  three  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  Jacobus  versus 
Rex,  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  arising  out  of  the  Bondelz- 
wart14  affair,  the  court  declared : — 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  did  not  possess  sovereignty, 
“the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  state,  owns  no  territory,  governs 
no  subjects,  and  is  not  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  sovereignty” 
and  since  Germany  did  not  cede  to  all  or  any  of  the  Principal  Al¬ 
lied  and  Associated  Powers,  none  could  claim  sovereignty . 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  did,  however,  possess  internal  sover¬ 
eignty  which  permitted  it  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Christians.15 

To  set  all  matters  at  rest  concerning  the  position  of  the  League, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  has  stated  that  the  Council 
“has  expressly  disclaimed  authority  over  the  assignment  of  man¬ 
dates,  over  their  territorial  limits,  and  over  the  terms  of  the  man¬ 
date  once  formally  accepted.”16 

Not  so  with  the  representatives  of  the  Mandatories,  however. 
On  September  3,  1926,  during  the  discussion  over  a  new  question¬ 
naire  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  wished  to  submit 
to  the  Mandatories,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  declared  almost  vio¬ 
lently  that  he  could  not  permit  the  Commission  to  “expand  its  au¬ 
thority  to  a  point  where  government  would  not  be  vested  in  the 

14  V.  infra  ,  pp.  14-17. 

15  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  306-308. 

18  IMd  ,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  697. 
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mandatory  powers  but  in  the  Commission  itself.”16  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  French,  Japanese,  and  Belgian  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.17 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  South-West 
Africa.  As  late  as  the  year  1927  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  had  to  reprimand  her  for  using  the  words  “possess  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  territory  of  South-West  Africa”  in  an  agreement 
with  Portugal  over  the  boundary  question.  The  rapporteur  of  the 
Council  declared : 

The  legal  relationship  between  the  mandatories  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  mandate  is  clearly  a  new  one  in  international  law  and 
for  this  reason  the  use  of  some  of  the  time-honored  terminology  in 
the  same  way  as  previously  is  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  new 
constitution.18 

The  most  logical  conclusion  to  this  troublesome  question  seems 
to  be  that  sovereignty,  regardless  of  abstract  principles,  rests  with 
the  Mandatory  Powers  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  League. 

It  should  be  evident  that  this  question  is  much  more  vital  than  a 
mere  exercise  for  students  of  political  science  in  the  location  of 
sovereignty.  The  welfare  of  the  Natives  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  decision  as  to  who  has  the  ultimate  word  in  the  policy 
used  in  dealing  with  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  Mandatories  possess 
active  sovereignty,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  and 
the  League  through  its  Mandates  Commission  only  supervisory 
sovereignty,  the  colonial  policy  of  the  four  Mandatories  affords  an 
indication  of  their  attitude  toward  the  trust  that  has  devolved  upon 
them. 

Since  the  mad  scramble  for  land  in  Africa  began,  France  and 
England  have  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  to  determine  which 
has  proved  itself  the  better  colonizer.  Critics — both  French  and 
English — of  English  colonial  policy  declare  that  the  British  make 
the  mistake  of  substituting  British  rule  and  customs  for  the  Native. 
In  like  manner,  critics — both  English  and  French — of  French 

18  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  697. 

17  Seventh  Year  Boole  of  the  League  of  Nations,  p.  274. 

18  Minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  Eleventh  Session,  pp. 
204-205. 
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colonial  policy  make  the  same  charge.  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
British  regime  has  been  the  better,  attention  is  often  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  1924  trade  in  French  West  Africa  was  worth  about 
75  million  dollars  whereas  that  of  England  with  British  West 
Africa,  which  is  one-half  the  size,  amounted  to  over  125  million 
dollars.19  And  so  run  the  criminations  and  recriminations. 

Without  attempting  to  settle  the  question,  the  author  would 
like  to  point  out  certain  incontrovertible  facts.  France  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  conferred  national  citizenship  upon 
Natives  in  Africa.  France,  moreover,  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  an  African  sitting  in  its  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Blaise  Diagne,  Deputy  from  the  Senegal,  a  full-blooded  Oulof,  not 
only  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  African  representing 
in  Europe  Native  Africans,  but  has  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Colonial  Affairs. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  attitude  of  Frenchmen  toward 
Negroes  in  Europe  is  kindlier,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  toler¬ 
ant  than  that  of  the  British.  And,  finally,  there  is  one  reason  for 
believing  that  this  attitude  of  France  will  not  change.  France’s  very 
existence  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  her  colonial  troops.  Nor 
has  France  forgotten  the  effective  service  and  the  heroism  of  the 
Senegalese  and  Malgache  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  at  Verdun 
as  quickly  as  America  has  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  the  Ninety- 
Second  and  Ninety-Third  Divisions.  France’s  military  policy  is 
predicated  upon  the  extensive  use  of  black  troops  in  Europe.  With¬ 
out  them  she  knows  that  Germany  would  already  be  seeking  her 
revenge.  As  long  as  Germany  is  considered  a  menace  to  France, 
just  so  long  will  France  surely  consult  the  interests  of  the  Natives 
in  determining  her  colonial  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  England’s  financial  position  is  consider¬ 
ably  stronger  than  that  of  France.  No  country,  except  Belgium, 
suffered  during  the  World  War  as  did  France.  France  has  been 
compelled  to  stabilize  her  franc  at  less  than  four  cents,  practically 
one-fifth  of  its  pre-war  value.  The  English  pound,  after  a  few 
years’  depreciation,  has  gone  even  above  par.  England  has  settled 
her  war  debt  with  the  United  States;  France  has  not.  London  is 
rapidly  challenging  New  York’s  position  as  the  center  of  interna- 

19  Moon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  110  and  115. 
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tional  financing.  Paris  is  still  trying  to  borrow  money.  Under  these 
circumstances,  England  is  certainly  in  a  better  position  to  lend 
material  aid  to  her  mandated  territories  than  is  Prance.  France’s 
sentiment  is  better,  but  England’s  capacity  is  greater. 

The  Belgian  atrocities  in  the  Congo  were  alive  in  the  minds  of 
the  diplomats  at  Versailles  when  she  put  in  her  bid  for  a  share  of 
the  spoils.  The  Congo  Free  State,  it  was  commonly  known,  had 
been  a  constant  drain  on  the  Belgian  treasury.  Belgium  needed 
all  of  her  resources  in  order  to  recuperate  from  four  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  occupation.  All  of  these  reasons  caused  a  good  deal  of  hesita¬ 
tion  in  the  granting  of  Belgium’s  request.  But  Belgian  Native 
troops  had  helped  to  capture  some  of  German  East  Africa.  Surely, 
then,  Belgium  was  entitled  to  some  consideration  for  the  valor  of 
her  Native  troops.  And  so,  Belgium  was  given  Ruanda-Urundi. 
This  weakness  of  the  government  stands  out  in  contrast  with  the 
efforts  of  private  firms.  Not  long  ago  a  Belgian  declared:  “Un 
ralentissement  s ’impose  et  se  fera  si  1 ’administration  sait  defendre 
ses  positions  vis-a-vis  des  puissantes  entreprises  qui  veulent  aller, 
de  tout  prix,  de  l’avant.  ”20 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  West  must  have  been  in  a  rather  facetious 
mood  when  they  gave  the  former  German  colony  of  South-West 
Africa  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
they  could  have  classed  the  Union  as  an  “advanced  nation”  capable 
of  acting  as  a  trustee  of  a  backward  nation  is  a  mystery  unless  one 
takes  into  account  the  preponderant  role  of  Jan  Smuts.  Even  be¬ 
fore  1919  the  Union  had  given  ample  evidence  of  her  attitude 
toward  the  native.  The  Boer  Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  had  explicitly  declared  that  “In  Church  and 
State  there  is  no  equality  between  black  and  white.”  That  Boer 
influence  was  stronger  than  the  less  restrictive  English  policy  in 
South  Africa  was  apparent  in  the  presence  of  General  Smuts.  The 
whole  Boer  policy  presaged  the  Colour  Bar  Bill  of  1926  which  no 
less  a  person  than  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  former  Governor-General 

20  L’  Europe  Nouvelle,  June  23,  1928.  Translation:  A  slowing  up  is  of 
prime  necessity  and  will  be  accomplished  if  the  administration  knows  how  to 
defend  its  policy  against  powerful  private  enterprises  that  wish,  at  any  price, 
to  rush  forward. 
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of  Jamaica,  called  a  return  to  slavery.21  The  Bondelzwart22  epi¬ 
sode  should  have  surprised  no  one  familiar  with  the  prior  history  of 
the  Union.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  perfectly  clear 
intention  of  the  Union  to  annex  South-West  Africa  will  be  thwarted 
by  the  League. 

Deriving  from  this  whole  question  of  sovereignty  is  that  of  the 
status  of  the  Natives.  Are  the  Natives  of  French  Togoland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  citizens  of  France,  of  Togoland,  or  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions?  This  question  has  been  rather  definitely  settled  by  the  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  “the  final  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
inhabitants  of  mandated  territories  whether  native  or  of  European 
origin,  do  not  automatically  become  nationals  of  the  mandatory ; 
that  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  become  nationals  of  the  mandatory, 
though  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Article  122  the  Mandatories  .  .  . 
may  provide  for  the  individual  and  voluntary  naturalization  of  any 
inhabitant.  ’  ’23 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  now  just  how  far  the  League  can 
supervise  the  policy  of  the  Mandatories.  From  the  beginning  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
has  been  more  zealous  of  its  trust  than  have  the  Mandatories,  and 
that  therefore  one  should  wish  to  see  its  supervision  extended  as 
much  as  possible.  But  the  Mandatories  have  been  more  jealous 
of  their  powers  and  have  been  able  to  prevent  anything  that  looks 
to  them  like  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  Through 
their  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  M.  Briand  and  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  hear  any  criticism  of  their  policy  as  well  as 
any  effort  of  the  Commission  to  extend  its  operations.  They  are 
representatives  of  their  government ;  indeed,  one  might  say  that  they 
are  the  government  of  their  country.  The  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mere  individuals  with  no  official  posi¬ 
tion  in  their  national  governments. 

One  attempt  of  the  Commission  to  improve  its  duty  of  super¬ 
vision  has  already  been  noted.  It  presented  to  the  Council  a  lengthy 
questionnaire  which  would  enable  it  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories  permitted  them  to  do, 

21  The  Nation,  (New  York)  Yol.  124,  pp.  142-3,  February  9,  1927. 

22  V.  infra,  pp.  14-17. 

22  Journal  of  International  Law,  Yol.  XVIII,  p.  310. 
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just  how  the  Mandatories  were  performing  their  trust,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  what  progress  was  being  made  from  year  to  year.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  made  the  protest  noted  above.24 
Confronted  with  open  hostility,  the  Commission  made  a  graceful 
withdrawal  saying  that  it  had  only  hoped  to  aid  the  Mandatories 
in  the  preparation  of  their  reports  and  that  if  they  did  not  deem 
such  a  questionnaire  necessary,  just  forget  about  it.25  As  a  result 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  render  its  work  more 
effective  proved  abortive. 

Another  question  affecting  the  effective  operation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  that  of  the  advisability  of  hearing  oral  petitions  in 
certain  cases.  Four  sources  of  information  concerning  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  mandated  territories  had  been  open  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion—  ‘  the  official  report  of  the  mandatory  power ;  the  statements 
of  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  mandatory  power  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  appropriate  meetings  of  the  Commission ;  written 
petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the  mandated  territories  or  from  in¬ 
terested  persons  or  groups  living  outside  the  mandated  territories, 
together  with  the  comments  of  the  mandatory  power  thereon ;  and 
unofficial  information  of  all  kinds  carefully  selected  by  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  in  the  form  of  news  clippings,  interviews,  reports  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  etc.”26 

A  pertinent  example  is  the  famous  Bondelzwart  affair  which  may 
well  be  explained  now.  The  Bondels  or  Bondelzwart  are  a  small 
tribe  of  Hottentots  living  in  South-West  Africa.  The  Germans 
who  had  occupied  the  territory  prior  to  1919  had  followed  the  usual 
policy  of  repression  and  exploitation  and  conscription.  The  Na¬ 
tives  here,  however,  were  not  so  tractable  as  they  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  proved  themselves  to  be,  and  had  yielded  only  after  bitter, 
sustained  fighting.  When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  assumed  the 
mandate,  it  pursued  a  policy  almost  as  oppressive.  The  particular 
measure  that  aroused  the  Bondels  was  a  dog  tax  of  $5.00  for  the 
first  dog  and  $50.00  for  five  dogs.27  Inasmuch  as  the  Bondels  de¬ 
pended  for  their  livelihood  almost  entirely  on  hunting  and  cattle 
raising,  this  prohibitive  tax  threatened  their  very  existence.  Three 

24  V .  supra,  p.  10. 

26  Minutes  of  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  Eleventh  Session,  p.  200. 

28  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  46. 

27  Buell,  International  Relations,  p.  349.  V.  also  Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  505. 
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years  of  rule  by  the  Union  was  sufficient  to  goad  them  into  open 
revolt.  The  quelling  of  this  revolt  in  1922  is  the  most  prominent 
example  of  abus  de  confiance  on  the  part  of  a  trustee  in  Africa,  and 
for  that  reason  a  rather  detailed  explanation  is  given. 

In  order  to  quell  the  revolt  General  Jan  Smuts,  “Father  of  the 
Mandate  System,”  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union,  sent  a  force 
of  390  men  armed  with  four  machine  guns  and  two  bombing  planes. 
Over  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  killed.  No  one 
knows  how  many  were  wounded.28 

The  inquiry  into  this  affair  is  all  the  more  important  because 
it  was  a  Negro  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  On  September  8,  1922,  he  made 
a  courageous  and  impassioned  appeal  that  even  now  stands  as  one 
of  the  models  of  eloquence  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  An 
American  reporter  will  probably  be  accepted,  in  the  case,  as  a  fair 
interpreter  of  what  happened  : 

via  fil  western  union 

presse 

chicagonews  new  york 

62300  race  prejudice  received  severe  blow  today  when  league  as¬ 
sembly  listened  to  brilliant  speech  of  negro  delegate  of  haiti  who 
in  well  chosen  moderate  words  addressed  world  on  leagues  duties 
to  mankind  and  especially  on  duties  of  mandatory  powers  to  native 
populations  under  their  control  stop  referring  to  recent  [sic]  re¬ 
ported  massacre  of  bondel  [sic]  hottentots  by  southafrican  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  bellegarde  asked  full  investigation  said  quote  that 
women  and  children  have  been  massacred  in  name  of  league  of 
nations  is  abominable  thing  which  we  cannot  admit  unquote  this 
reference  to  league  control  over  execution  mandates  stop  tis  be¬ 
lieved  here  that  unstates  [United  States]  comptroller  haitian 
finances  refused  to  permit  league  expenses  be  inscribed  national 
budget  more  honor  is  paid  bellegarde  who  though  living  in  modest 
hotel  avoiding  ostentation  has  succeeded  in  bringing  misdeeds  of 
conquering  races  before  bar  world  public  opinion  stop  entire  as¬ 
sembly  followed  haitian ’s  well  chosen  splendidly  delivered  words 
with  attention  and  many  persons  congratulated  orator  his  command 
ideas  and  his  courage  in  defending  africans. 

mowrer.29 

28  Minutes  of  Permanent  Mandates  Com.,  3rd  Sess.,  p.  76. 

29  From  the  private  papers  of  M.  Dantes  Bellegarde,  former  Haitian  Min¬ 
ister  to  France,  Delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  telegram  has  been  quoted  exactly  in  telegraphic  language  in 
order  to  give  it  unimpeachable  authority. 
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As  a  result  of  this  appeal  the  Assembly  adopted  on  September  20 
a  resolution  submitted  by  M.  Bellegarde  on  the  day  of  his  speech. 
The  resolution  is  important  in  that  it  shows  what  supervision  the 
League  can  exercise  over  a  Mandatory. 

The  Assembly,  highly  appreciating  the  action  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Africa  in  communicating,  in  its  capacity  of  man¬ 
datory  power  for  South-West  Africa,  the  report  of  the  Bondelzwart 
Rebellion,  1922 ; 

Moved  by  feelings  of  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  natives ; 

Resolves  to  express : 

1.  Its  profound  satisfaction  with  the  official  statement  made  by 
Sir  Edgar  Walton30  that  a  full  and  impartial  enquiry  will  be  made 
into  all  the  facts  of  the  Bondelzwart  Rebellion  and  its  repression; 

2.  The  confident  hope  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion  at  its  next  session  will  consider  this  question  and  be  able  to 
report  that  satisfactory  conditions  have  been  established ;  and 

3.  That  in  the  meanwhile  the  Mandatory  Power  will  make 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  victims,  particularly  the 
women  and  children,  and  that  it  will  ensure  protection  and  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  remaining  live  stock,  and,  in  general,  the  restoration 
of  the  economic  life  in  the  Bondelzwart  district.31 

At  the  next  session,  however,  the  Commission  was  not  at  all  sat¬ 
isfied.  There  were  two  reports,  one  in  English,  and  the  other  in 
Dutch.  Not  only  were  the  reports  conflicting,  but  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  them  which  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Commission  practically  put  Major  Herbst  and  Sir 
Edgar  Walton  on  the  witness  stand.  The  cross-examination  con¬ 
vinced  the  Commission  that  the  Bondelzwart  affair  was  not  quite 
as  the  reports  and  the  delegates  presented  it,  that  South  Africa 
was  cognizant  of  no  wrongdoing,  that  it  had  done  nothing  to  rectify 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  revolt  and,  that  above  all,  no  nation 
can  be  litigant,  sheriff,  and  judge  in  its  own  cause.32 

Obviously,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  judicial  conclusion  con- 

30  The  delegate  making  the  annual  report  for  the  Union. 

31  League  of  Nations,  3rd  Ass.  Plenary  Meeting,  Annex,  pp.  130-1. 

83  Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  505.  V.  also  Annexes  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Third  Sess. 
of  the  P.M.C.  pp.  29  ff. 
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cerning  the  episode  was  to  permit  some  of  the  natives  to  appear 
before  the  Commission.  In  refutation  the  Council  presented  the 
arguments  that  the  distance  and  the  expense  of  travel  were  too 
great,  that  such  a  proceeding  by  undermining  the  prestige  of  the 
Mandatory  would  incite  revolt,  and  that  the  municipal  law  of  many 
of  the  mandatories  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  oral  petitions.33 
As  before,  the  Commission  did  not  press  its  suggestion,  and  the 
Council  ruled  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  modify  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  other  words,  written  petitions  may  be  presented,  but 
oral  petitions  will  not  be  heard  even  though  that  is  the  only  way  in 
many  cases  to  get  the  Natives’  appeals  and  testimony.34 

No  further  proof  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  even  if 
the  Mandatories  do  not  possess  sovereignty,  their  representatives 
in  the  Council  can  substantially  curtail  the  searching  inquisitive¬ 
ness  of  the  “theorists”  in  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  then,  what  does  or  what  can  the 
Commission  do?  Professor  Moon  has  stated  the  situation  very  well 
when  he  says:  “The  mandate  system  may  be  toothless,  but  it  is  not 
bootless.”35  It  is  true  that  the  only  real  power  possessed  by  the 
Commission  is  to  “receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Mandatories  and  to  advise  the  council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  mandates.”  Yet  it  succeeded  in  pestering  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  until  she  reported  that  the  laws  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  Bondelzwart  uprising  had  been  modified,  “that  most  of 
their  cattle  had  been  returned  to  the  Bondels,  that  rations  w7ere 
being  given  to  the  indigent  and  free  medical  service  to  the  sick. 
Moreover,  the  administrator  whose  policy  had  been  criticized  came 
in  person  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Mandates  Commission  with  a 
very  elaborate  and  conciliatory  report,  and  with  tactful  words  of 
praise  for  the  Commission’s  work.”36 

Though  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  can  not  hear 
oral  petitions  or  testimony  from  the  natives,  though  it  does  not 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  content  or  even  the  arrangement 
of  the  Mandatory’s  report,  it  does  exercise  such  a  moral  force  that 

33  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  49. 

34  League  of  Nations  from  Year  to  Year,  1926-27,  pp.  130-131. 

33  Moon,  op.  cit.,  p.  509. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  506. 
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the  Mandatories  generally  make  an  effort  to  present  a  decent 
report.  The  men  who  are  members  of  the  Commission  such  as 
Sir  Ormsby-Gore  and  above  all  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  former 
British  Governor-General  of  Nigeria,  can  not  be  easily  deceived. 
On  this  point  a  writer  in  an  African  paper  made  this  comment : 

The  League  of  Nations  depends  upon  the  yearly  reports  framed 
by  the  mandatory  powers  themselves.  Such  reports  are  as  a  rule 
rose-coloured.  We  cannot  expect  any  mandatory  power  to  criticize 
its  own  works  nor  can  we  expect  members  of  councils  of  notables 
in  an  autocratic  government,  notables  recruited  from  a  certain  class 
of  people  for  a  set  purpose,  in  the  main,  unlettered,  poverty- 
stricken,  without  any  qualification,  to  represent  the  desires  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  people. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  in  the  dark,  and  needs  enlightenment. 
It  knows  very  little  about  those  for  whom  it  stood  as  guardian, 
rose-coloured  yearly  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.37 

A  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion  will,  nevertheless,  convince  most  readers  that  the  members 
do  not  accept  the  ‘‘rose-coloured”  reports  at  their  face  value.  At 
the  very  first  session,  for  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
port  for  Tanganyika  was  drawn  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of 
French  Togoland  and  Cameroon.  The  Commission  noted  that  there 
was  no  information  about  import  duties,  export  duties,  transit  dues ; 
nothing  concerning  Natives’  rights  to  the  land,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  evidently  not  drawn  for  the  Commission.  It  informed  the 
British  representative  on  the  Commission  that  if  the  report  were  as 
incomplete  the  following  year,  it  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  matter.38  Although  in  the  following  year  there  was 
no  very  great  improvement,  at  the  present  time  the  reports  coming 
from  Tanganyika  give  evidence  of  careful  and  scientific  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  certain  realization  of  the  obligations  of  the  trust 
confided  in  the  administrator. 

Indeed,  one  may  say  that  with  single  exception  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  a  healthy  feeling  of  co-operation  exists  between  the 
Commission  and  the  reporters  for  the  mandatory  powers.  Mr.  Smit, 
South  Africa’s  representative  before  the  Commission,  leaves  one 

37  The  Gold  Coast  Leader,  Dec.  11,  1926,  p.  7,  quoted  by  Buell,  The  Native 
Problem  in  Africa,  Yol.  II,  p.  373,  N.  35. 

38  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  p.  30. 
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with  the  distinct  impression  that  he  is  working  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  Commission,  that  he  resents  the  criticism  coming  from  the 
Commission  and  that,  since  the  members  of  the  Commission  know 
nothing  of  African  problems,  South  Africa  will  continue  to  solve 
all  troubles  in  her  infinitely  superior  way.  One  of  the  earliest 
comments  of  the  Commission  on  South-West  Africa  was  to  the 
effect  that,  “The  Commission  has  been  much  struck  by  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  discovered  by  its  administration 
among  the  various  native  tribes.  It  would  appear  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  well-being  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  in  reverse 
ratio  to  its  contact  with  the  colonization  of  its  former  masters.  The 
Commission  expresses  the  hope  that  the  primitive  organization 
in  tribes  may  be  maintained  unaltered  wherever  it  still  exists.  ’ 539 

The  Minutes  abound  with  such  statements  as  those  above,  which 
clearly  indicate  the  knowledge  of  the  members  concerning  native 
conditions,  and  its  courteous  and  withal  firm  way  of  making  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Further  examples  will  appear  below  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the  various  ter¬ 
ritories. 

Although  the  rapporteurs  know  that  the  Commission  can  not 
take  any  action  against  them,  and  that  they  are  supported  by 
their  government,  they  realize  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
can  censure  them  terribly  and  force  them  into  a  position  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  ignorance  on  many  matters  or  of  openly  defy¬ 
ing  the  Commission.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  mandated  territories  in  many  instances  make  their 
own  report. 

Nor  does  the  Commission  only  criticize.  It  has  words  of  praise 
when  they  are  merited.  At  the  same  time  that  the  report  for 
British  Togoland  and  Cameroon  was  unfavorably  received,  that  of 
Tanganyika  was  commended.40  At  this  same  second  session  the 
Chairman  “wished  to  express  his  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  way  in  which  the  French  reports  on  Togoland  and  Cameroons 
had  been  prepared.”  One  feels  that  the  answers  of  M.  Beau,  the 

30  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  p.  49. 

40  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  pp.  58-60. 
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French  representative  on  the  Commission,  were  rather  more  than 
the  ordinary  diplomatic  amenities.  He  stated  that  “France  would 
continue  zealously  to  foster  the  welfare  of  the  natives  and  to  ful¬ 
fill  her  responsibilities  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League.”41  Most 
rapporteurs  would  prefer  such  words  as  these  to  admonitions  and 
threats  however  courteously  phrased. 

Finally,  the  Mandatories  themselves  are  not  impervious  to  the 
courteous  reprimands  that  have  sometimes  been  proffered  their 
administrators.  The  comments  of  the  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  have  at  times  been  so  courteously  caustic  that  a  national  blush 
of  shame  must  have  passed  over  the  republican  or  royal  cheek. 
International  criticism  has  occasionally  been  stronger  than  do¬ 
mestic.  Vox  Populi  from  abroad,  even  if  it  can  not  shout  at  the 
polls,  can  make,  and  has  made  Chamberlain,  Briand,  Theunis,  and 
Hertzog  hesitate. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  JUDICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  been  rather  a  priori.  The 
only  real  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  is  its  actual  operation.  While  other  methods  of  consider¬ 
ing  this  might  recommend  themselves,  the  writer  has  chosen  that  of 
comparing  the  operation  of  the  system  in  each  mandated  territory 
under  the  headings  of  General  Administration  and  Judicial  Or¬ 
ganization,  Alcohol,  Education,  Land  Tenure,  and  Labor. 

One  consideration  stands  out  prominently  in  this  problem : 
Class  B  and  Class  C  Mandates  are  supposed,  according  to  the  terms 
of  Article  XXII  of  the  Covenant,  to  be  under  permanent  tutelage. 
There  is  consequently  no  necessity  for  training  the  Natives  in  the 
superior  governmental  positions.  This  view  is  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  M.  Beau,  the  French  member  on  the  Commission,  when 
he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  choose  a  Native  chief 
from  among  the  very  numerous  tribes  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
Administrative  Council.  This  attitude  was  concurred  in  by  M. 
Orts,  Belgian  member,  who  stated  that  the  “degree  of  civilization 
would  not  allow  this.”  On  the  necessity  for  representing  them, 
however,  M.  Beau  stated  that,  “The  natives  should  obviously  be 

43  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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represented  and  it  should  be  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
provide  direct  representation  for  natives,  No  policy  would  be 
better  calculated  to  retain  their  confidence.  But  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mandated  African  Colonies  the  natives  could  not,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  take  part  in  a  council  which  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  territory  as  a  whole.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
question  of  having  a  white  man  elected  by  the  natives.”42 

In  none  of  the  mandated  territories  does  a  Native  sit  in  the 
territorial  legislative  council,  hold  an  administrative  position  hav¬ 
ing  authority  over  the  whole  territory,  or  participate  in  elections  to 
territorial  positions.  A  promising  beginning  may  be  noted,  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  appointment  of  two  Natives  in  French  Togoland  to 
the  Council  of  Administration.43 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Natives  in  many  instances  are  allowed 
some  participation  in  local  affairs.  In  French  Cameroon  regional 
chiefs  with  certain  delegated  powers  govern,  without  salaries,  a 
group  of  villages.  In  French  Togo  there  is  a  Council  of  Notables, 
elected  by  chiefs  and  Native  merchants,  who,  though  frequently 
consulted,  administer  no  funds.  The  village  chiefs  here  receive 
a  small  stipend.  There  are  also  a  few  Natives  in  the  various  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  then,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Native  courts  in  both 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroon.  Finally,  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
Cameroon  makes  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  administration 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Africa  except  Liberia. 
While  the  Togo  is  somewhat  richer,  a  fact  which  has  permitted 
it  to  make  an  advance  of  five  million  francs  to  the  Cameroon,  the 
expenditures  remain  very  low.  In  neither  of  these  colonies  has  the 
French  government  made  any  advances  of  money,  whereas  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika  England  has  advanced  more  than  three  million  pounds.44 

England’s  attitude  toward  her  mandate  in  Tanganyika  is  fully 
set  forth  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Amery,  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies, 
at  the  East  African  dinner  in  June,  1926.  He  stated  that  “The 
British  Mandate  in  Tanganyika  was  in  no  sense  a  temporary  tenure 
or  lease  from  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  rather  what  might 

42  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  pp.  12-13. 

43  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Yol.  II,  p.  317. 

44  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Yol.  II,  pp.  309-317,  passim. 
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be  called  in  lawyer’s  language  a  ‘servitude’.  ...  It  was  an  ob¬ 
ligation  that  might  differ  in  degree,  but  might  not  differ  in  time, 
from  the  obligation  which  the  British  had  equally  taken  interna¬ 
tionally  with  regard  to  Kenya-Uganda  and  which  they  had  under¬ 
taken  at  home  in  the  whole  conception  of  trusteeship  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  British  dependencies.”45 

In  this  territory  the  government  is  based  on  traditional  au¬ 
thority,  Native  courts,  and  Native  treasuries.  Thus  in  some  respects 
the  Natives  of  Tanganyika  are  allowed  greater  participation  than 
in  French  territories.  There,  the  traditional  chiefs  were  replaced 
by  new  and  less  important  chiefs  chosen  by  the  administrator.  In 
Tanganyika  they  have  been  maintained.  In  like  manner  the  Native 
courts,  abolished  in  the  French  territories,  have  been  retained 
and  allowed  greater  jurisdiction  than  they  had  under  German  rule 
but  much  less  than  that  of  some  courts  in  Uganda  and  Nigeria. 
The  Native  treasuries  have  proved  very  efficient  and  very  popu¬ 
lar.  The  designated  funds  paid  into  them  assure  the  “sultans  a 
regular  instead  of  an  uncertain  form  of  revenue  and  the  people 
like  them  because  the  expenditures  are  for  common  good.”  One  of 
these  Native  treasuries  will  eventually  be  established  for  every  Na¬ 
tive  authority.46  In  order  to  render  the  principle  of  indirect  ad¬ 
ministration  through  the  Natives  even  more  efficient,  a  Native  school 
has  been  established  at  Tabora  where  some  one  hundred  sons  of 
chiefs  are  being  trained  in  the  “duties  of  citizenship  and  a  con¬ 
ception  of  their  obligations  to  the  community.”47 

British  Cameroon  has  been  incorporated  into  a  vast  adminis¬ 
trative  and  customs  union  including  Lagos  and  the  neighboring 
colony  and  protectorate  of  Nigeria,  governed  by  the  same  civil  and 
penal  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles  of  Native  policy, 
and  administered  by  the  same  corps  of  officials  imbued  with  the 
same  traditions.48  Similarly,  British  Togoland  is  administered  as 
an  integral  part  of  Gold  Coast,  Since  Nigeria  and  Gold  Coast  are 
two  of  the  richest  and  most  liberally  administered  colonies  of 


*  Ibid.,  Yol.  I,  p.  422. 

“Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  457-459. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  463-64. 

48  Minutes  of  P.M.C.  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  84. 
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Africa,49  British  Togoland  and  Cameroon  should  share  in  some  of 
this  wealth  and  liberalism.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  instituted  and 
maintained  in  Nigeria  an  attitude  toward  the  Natives  which  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  many  other  European  possessions.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  British  Togoland  as  in  French  Togo- 
land,  there  are  no  Native  courts.50 

In  Ruanda-Urundi  the  Belgian  Administration  is  trying  to  use 
the  feudal  organizations  existing  prior  to  their  assuming  the  man¬ 
date  in  which  one  class  of  the  shepherds,  although  in  the  minority, 
exercised  supremacy.  The  country  has  been  to  some  extent  incor¬ 
porated  into  an  administrative  and  customs  union  with  Belgian 
Congo  just  as  British  Togo  and  Cameroon  with  neighboring  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies.  Belgium  has  tried  at  the  same  time  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  for  “while  giving  to  the  mandated  territory 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  law  of 
August  21,  1925  carefully  preserved  for  that  territory  a  legal 
personality  absolutely  distinct.”  Just  how  far  this  works  out  in 
practice  is  hard  to  say.  The  Governor-General  of  Belgian  Congo 
is  the  administrative  superior  of  the  Governor  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Natives,  of  course,  have  no  share  in  the  territorial  administration 
and  no  representation  in  a  territorial  council.  The  chiefs,  who  are 
allowed  some  local  administration,  have  attached  to  their  person 
Native  clerks  with  a  little  education,  for  most  of  the  chiefs  are 
illiterate.51  By  1924  Belgium  had  advanced  only  6,400,000  francs, 
or  about  $253,000  to  this  territory  as  the  accompanying  tables  will 
show.52  While  considerably  less  than  England’s  three  million 
pounds  in  Tanganyika,  it  stands  out  in  contrast  with  France’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  advance  anything  to  her  mandated  territories. 

South-West  Africa,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  the  mandates.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  attitude  of 
the  present  rapporteur  for  the  territory;  and,  of  course,  every  one 
remembers  the  Bondelzwart  affair.  When  Mr.  Smit,  the  rapporteur 

49  Members  of  the  Fourth  Pan-African  Congress  meeting  in  New  York  in 
August,  1927,  were  very  favorably  impressed  by  Chief  Amoah  III  of  Gold  Coast. 

50  Ibid.,  pp.  89-91. 

51  Minutes  of  P.M.C.  Ninth  Sess.,  pp.  92-96. 

C2  Y.  Statistical  Tables. 
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RUANDA-URUNDI.  AREA:  55,500  km2  (21,429  sq.  mi.) 
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for  the  territory,  was  questioned  last  year  on  a  newly  proposed 
constitution  for  South-West  Africa  he  expressed  these  views:  “Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Cape  Colony  [one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Union] 
natives  had  no  vote  in  the  Union.  The  Government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  any  concessions  on  this  point  in  South-West  Africa. 
.  .  .  The  Native  would  have  his  own  village  councils  which  would 
elect  the  district  councils,  the  latter  to  be  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  District  Commissioner.  The  district  councils  again  would 
elect  the  native  Parliament,  which  consisted  entirely  of  native  mem¬ 
bers.53  That  was  the  method  proposed.  .  .  ,54  The  Government  was 
dealing  with  tribes  of  uncivilized  natives  to  whom  it  would  be 
as  yet  impossible  to  give  the  powers  of  election  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  [all  white,  of  course].  As  the  system  developed,  the 
Natives  would  obtain  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies.”55 
One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  realized 
in  the  near  future,  for,  in  the  Union,  while  colored  members  are 
allowed  to  sit  on  certain  legislative  bodies,  the  Natives  in  general 
are  not.  It  should  be  noted  here,  too,  that  just  as  in  the  Union  the 
mandated  territory  makes  a  distinction  and  capitalizes  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  colored  and  Native.  The  Union,  moreover,  has  stated 
the  policy  of  segregating  the  Native  “in  order  to  develop  the  native 
through  his  own  resources  in  his  own  reserves  where  he  would  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  white  man  who  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  reserves  of  the  native.  If  the  native  desired  to  work  in 
white  areas,  he  could  do  so,  but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  trades.”  Mr.  Smit  distinctly  declared 
that  “the  principles  underlying  the  native  administration  in  South 
Africa  were  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Union  Government  to 
which  were  referred  all  questions  of  native  administration.”56 

ALCOHOL 

Perhaps  the  principal  evil  that  the  white  man’s  civilization 
has  brought  to  Africa  is  the  traffic  in  alcohol.  This  statement  is 

63  This  native  parliament  evidently  is  to  have  only  consultative  powers. 

64  Since  this  year’s  Minutes  have  not  yet  been  received,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  whether  this  constitution  has  gone  into  effect. 

55  Minutes  of  P.M.C.  Eleventh  Sess.,  pp.  91-93. 

69  Minutes  of  P.M.C.  Eleventh  Sess.,  pp.  91-100. 
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made  with  the  thorough  knowledge  that  drinking  existed  in  Africa 
prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  “White  Man’s  Burden”  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  The  increased  consumption  has,  however,  been 
actually  encouraged  by  white  explorers  and  colonists.  For  the  Na¬ 
tives  “eau  de  vie  and  Benedictine  have  been  disastrous  as  ‘fire¬ 
water’  for  the  American  Indian.”  As  early  as  the  Berlin  Act  of 
1885  Europe  had  declared  its  intention  of  protecting  the  Natives 
from  this  evil.  We  all  know  where  the  well-paved  road  of  good 
intentions  leads.  Naturally,  then,  the  “strict  control  of  spirituous 
liquors”  was  of  prime  importance  and  concern  to  the  framers  of 
the  Covenant.  To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  this  duty 
to  the  Natives,  therefore,  the  Council  of  the  League  at  its  second 
session  made  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission: 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  conscious  of  the  gravity  of 
the  danger  for  the  native  populations  of  Central  Africa  arising 
from  the  scourge  of  alcoholism,  recommends  that  the  mandatory 
Powers  should  do  everything  within  their  power  in  order  that  their 
administration  shall  protect  the  populations  from  the  dangers  above 
mentioned,  and  requests  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to 
investigate  most  carefully  the  measures  taken  by  the  mandatory 
Powers  in  this  connection,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the 
application  of  the  provisions  in  the  mandate  regarding  alcohol.57 

Unfortunately,  the  instructions  contained  in  Article  22  were 
rather  vague.  What  are  “spirituous  liquors?”  What  percentage 
of  alcohol  is  necessary  to  make  a  beverage  a  “spirituous  liquor?” 
What  methods  were  to  be  employed  in  determining  the  content  of 
alcohol  ? 

Secondly,  what  does  “strict  control”  signify?  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  way  to  exercise  it  was  complete  prohibition.  But  this  would 
deprive  the  white  inhabitants  of  a  right  which  the  Covenant  has 
not  denied  them.58  The  imposition  of  high  import  duties  has  proved 
no  more  effective  there  than  the  exorbitant  prices  for  spurious 
“pre-war  stuff”  in  America.  In  addition,  when  the  tariff  in  French 
Togoland,  for  example,  was  lower  than  that  in  British  Togoland, 

57  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  p.  7. 

58  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Third  Sess.,  p.  18. 
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next  door,  smuggling  was  almost  as  prevalent  as  that  from  Canada 
to  Detroit.59  Finally,  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  wards  of  the 
moral  evil  or  physical  harm  in  drinking  when  their  trustees  ap¬ 
parently  had  an  ingrained  habit  of  imbibing. 

As  a  result,  consumption  of  “spirituous  liquors”  has  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree  among  the  Natives  in  spite  of  annual  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to  the  Man¬ 
datory  and  of  the  promises  of  the  latter  to  co-operate  in  eradicating 
the  evil.  Inasmuch  as  the  individual  Mandatories  seemed  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  the  Commission  has  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to 

Prepare  a  comparative  table  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquor  in  mandated  territories  and  in  certain  neighboring  terri¬ 
tories,  with  the  object  of  showing : 

(a)  The  annual  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  mandate  system,  using  as  far  as  possible  uniform 
measures  of  volume  and  content  in  order  to  make  the  consumption 
comparable ; 

(b)  The  customs  and  other  duties  on  alcohol; 

(c)  The  charges  levied  and  the  conditions  imposed  for  the 
granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor.60 

The  best  that  can  be  said  on  this  score  is  that  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  is  “fully  conscious  of  the  gravity”  of  the 
problem  and  is  seeking  to  improve  the  heretofore  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  Mandatories  to  enforce  this  part  of  their 
mandate. 

EDUCATION 

Certain  general  remarks  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this 
vital  question.  In  the  first  place,  as  noted  above,  England  is  bet¬ 
ter  able  than  France  or  Belgium  to  advance  money  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  educational  program,  either  by  the  home  treasury 
or  by  grants  or  loans  from  neighboring  colonies  and  protectorates. 
For  example,  annual  “non-recoverable  grants”  amounting  to  a  sum 
as  high  as  71,507  pounds  sterling  are  taken  from  the  general  reve- 

69  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  95. 

60  Minutes  of  P.  M.  C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  193. 
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nue  of  Nigeria  to  meet  the  estimated  annual  deficit  of  British 
Cameroon.61  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  advances  of  more 
than  three  million  pounds  by  England  to  Tanganyika.  Not  all  of 
this,  by  any  means,  is  devoted  to  education,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  part,  however  small,  is  used  to  supplement  the 
territory’s  revenues  for  this  purpose.  AVhile  no  figures  are  given 
for  British  Togoland,  that  territory  may  figure  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Belgium’s  advances  are  negligible 
and  France’s  are  nil. 

As  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  worst  situation  prevails  in 
South-West  Africa.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one  remembers 
that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  an  extremely  rich  country.  Yet 
from  the  beginning,  the  Commission  has  tried,  rather  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  get  the  Union  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  Native  policy.  At  its 
first  session,  the  Commission  was  compelled  to  remark  that  the 
chapter  on  education  “gave  the  impression  that  a  great  effort  has 
been  made,  but  one  that  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  The  report  did  contemplate  the  necessity  for  extending  these 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any¬ 
thing  had  been  done  in  that  respect.”62  At  the  second  session  the 
Commission  remarked  again  that  the  education  of  the  Natives  was 
left  to  missionaries  whereas  the  white  population  was  provided  for 
by  the  State.63  As  a  result  of  these  constant  promptings  the  Union 
first  subsidized  education  of  Native  and  colored  inhabitants  in  1922- 
23  with  a  paltry  appropriation  of  431  pounds,  or  about  $2,000  for 
200,000  inhabitants  (40,000  potential  students  who  should  be  in 
school).  In  that  same  year  there  was  appropriated  for  the  white 
inhabitants  numbering  20,000  more  than  58,000  pounds.64  In  other 
words  for  one-eleventh  of  the  population  one  hundred  thirty  times 
as  much  was  spent  as  for  the  other  ten-elevenths.  This  fact  becomes 
even  more  discouraging  when  one  reads  that  Mr.  Smit  stated  in  1927 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
Native  games  like  football  that  have  a  disciplinary  value.65 

61  V.  Staatistical  Table,  p.  28. 

02  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  p.  41. 

63  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  p.  27. 

64  V.  Statistical  Table,  p.  28. 

65  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Eleventh  Sess.,  p.  102. 
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SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA  (Not  Including  the  Caprivizipfel)  AREA:  322,393  sq.  mi.  (834,990  km.2) 
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South  Africa  is  by  no  means  unique  in  her  failure  to  provide 
education  for  her  Native  wards.  The  Commission  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reports  on  education  from  Tanganyika  in  1922,  particu¬ 
larly  since  no  figures  were  given  for  Native  education.66  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1927  no  separate  figures  were  available  from  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Tanganyika,  moreover,  has  been  reproached  for  closing  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Amani,  established  by  the  Germans  in  1902 
and  recognized  as  the  leading  scientific  school  in  the  tropics.67  In 
1924  only  168,286  francs,  about  $6,800,  was  expended  in  Ruanda 
Urundi  for  some  4,000,000  Natives.68  At  its  third  session  the  Com¬ 
mission  noted  that  while  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  in 
French  Cameroon,  the  number  of  students  had  decreased.69  In 
1927  no  rural  schools  had  been  established  in  the  northern  part  of 
British  Togoland.70  At  the  same  time  there  were  no  technical 
schools  in  British  Cameroon  and  apparently  only  two  Catholic 
Mission  schools  that  gave  trade  courses.71 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  development  of  an  educational 
policy  in  the  mandated  territories  will  be  found  in  a  comparative 
table  of  the  per  capita  expenditures  and  the  percentage  of  total 
revenue  in  each  of  the  territories.  In  making  the  calculations,  the 
following  rates  of  exchange  have  been  employed :  twenty-five 
French  or  Belgian  francs  to  the  dollar,  one  pound  equal  to  five 
dollars.  The  rates  fluctuated  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
period  in  question,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a  fair  method.  In 
every  case  the  last  known  year  has  been  taken. 


Per  capita  Per  cent  of  Per  capita 
Country  Year  Expen.  total  Rev.  for  Whites 

British  Cameroon _  1926  $.02  1.9 

South-W.  Africa  _  1926  .19  1.2  $15.85 

Ruanda-Urundi  _  1924  .001  1.4 

Tankanyika  _  Can  not  be  estimated. 

Fr.  Cameroon  _  1927  .02  2.5 

Fr.  Togoland  _  1927  .07  6.0 

Br.  Togoland _  1925  .015  14.0 


66  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  p.  60. 

87  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  477. 

68  V.  Statistical  Table,  p.  28. 

69  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Third  Sess.,  p.  19. 

70  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  202. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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Evidently,  the  per  capita  expenditures  in  every  case  are  neg¬ 
ligible.  On  the  face  of  it,  South-West  Africa  has  the  highest  per 
capita  expenditure,  but  this  fact  loses  some  of  its  force  when  we 
notice  the  disparity  between  the  Native  and  the  white  per  capita 
expenditure  and  the  fact  that  South-West  Africa  has  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  her  total  revenue  expended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  colored  inhabitants  get  much  more  in  proportion 
than  do  the  Natives.  No  comment  is  necessary  for  Ruanda-Urundi 
where  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  year  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
Natives.  The  percentage  of  education  to  total  revenue  in  British 
Togoland  would  probably  be  lower  if  it  were  known  what  sums  are 
added  from  the  Gold  Coast. 

Judged  by  our  modern  standards,  the  Mandatories  are  making 
a  miserable  failure  with  reference  to  education.  There  are,  never¬ 
theless,  some  encouraging  aspects.  South-West  Africa’s  appropria¬ 
tion  although  ridiculously  small  is  eighteen  times  larger  than  it  was 
in  1922-23  and  is  increasing  every  year.72  The  Ruanda-Urundi 
budget  for  1927  contained  an  augmentation  of  sixty  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  previous  year  for  this  chapter.  Tanganyika’s  appro¬ 
priation  for  1925  was  almost  twice  that  of  1924,  though  how  much 
went  to  Native  education  is  not  known.  Although  in  British  Cam¬ 
eroon  only  $15,000  was  spent  for  666,841  Natives,  this  amount  is 
slowly  increasing.  French  Cameroon  spent  only  about  $40,000  in 
1927  for  1,900,000  Natives,  but  this  was  twice  the  amount  spent  in 
1925.  French  Togoland  expended  a  little  less  than  $55,000  in  1927 
for  750,000  Natives,  but  this  was  likewise  more  than  twice  that  spent 
in  1925.  British  Togoland  contributed  $29,000  for  this  purpose  on 
187,939  Natives  in  1925,  just  a  trifle  more  than  twice  the  amount 
spent  for  the  same  purpose  in  1921.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  named  there  is  a  commendable  increase  in  appropriations 
for  education.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  this  progress  in  the 
future. 

72  F.  Statistical  Table  for  each  country. 
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BRITISH  TOGOLAND.  AREA:  13,240  sq.  mi.  (34,292  km.2)  approx. 


Population 

Trade* (a) 

Public  Finance 

Cal. 

Year 

Native 

Non- 

Native 

Imports 

Exports 

Fiscal  or 
Adminis¬ 
trative 
Year 

Revenue 
from  other 
than  Exte¬ 
rior  Sources 

Native 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Public 

Health 

Public 

Works 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

187,939 

(census) 

20 

i 

l 

32,382 

33,499 

32,593 

37,617 

i 

l 

98,304 

108,676 

136,768 

157,328 

1921  (b) 

1922 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1,849 

2,700 

20,081 

36,015 

41,010 

2,880 

2,631 

4,389 

5,222 

5,810 

573 

524 

2,392 

3,551 

3,349 

1,528 

1,396 

2,420 

4,244 

5,118 

16,369 

14,956 

13,136 

17,695 

14,082 

1  Not  available. 

*  All  figures  are  in  pounds  sterling.  Public  debt:  Nil. 

(a)  Trade  figures  relate  to  calendar  year  and  include  articles  imported  and  exported 
across  the  frontier  free  of  duty,  but  are  exclusive  of  specie. 

(b)  Figures  for  1920  not  available. 


As  a  result  of  Dr.  Buell’s  investigation  in  Africa  we  are  able  to 
present  some  figures  for  the  three  mandated  territories  visited  by 
him.  Tanganyika  now  has  eighty-two  schools  as  compared  with 
eighty-nine  under  the  German  regime.  There  are  six  secondary 
schools,  and  a  start  has  been  made  in  technical  education.  Particu¬ 
larly  encouraging  is  the  school  for  telegraph  operators  and  the 
apprentice  school  conducted  by  the  Tanganyika  Railway  for  the 
training  of  Natives  as  fitters  and  mechanics.  That  they  are  not 
without  aptitude  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Native  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  electric  light  system  in  Tabora. 

This  city  of  Tabora  boasts  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  Africa,  for  here  is  located  the  school  for  the  training  of 
chiefs  mentioned  above.  Here  the  effort  is  being  made  not  to 
westernize  the  Natives  and  make  Europeans  out  of  them,  thus  per¬ 
haps  unfitting  them  to  aid  their  countrymen  but  to  develop  the 
best  Native  qualities  with  the  view  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
an  even  greater  degree  than  their  fathers  in  the  administration  of 
their  country.  This  school  is  perhaps  unique  in  its  program  of 
fitting  Natives  for  participation  in  government.  That  there  is 
already  a  reward  for  training  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  this  territory  twenty  Natives  serving  as  sub-postmasters.  Finally, 
the  school  of  Amani  is  likely  to  be  reopened  in  the  near  future.73 

Some  interesting  figures  on  attendance  appear  on  page  36. 

’“Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  pp.  451-477. 
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School  Attendance  (Tanganyika) 


Children  of  school  age  (one-fifth  of  population) _  800,000 

Average  attendance  at  Government  schools _  4,436 

Average  attendance  at  Mission  schools _  93,000 

Total  average  attendance _  97,436 

Total  percentage  _  12.15 


The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  was  much  larger  amounting 
to  160,846  or  about  twenty  percent.  There  were  twenty-nine  head¬ 
masters  and  assistants,  all  Europeans,  nine  European  instructors, 
thirty-five  African  instructors,  and  two  hundred  African  teachers.74 

For  French  Togoland  and  Cameroons  the  figures  are  as  follows  :75 


Togo 

Cameroon 

Government  Schools _ 

_  4,825 

4,631 

Recognized  mission  schools _ 

_  5,078 

6,122 

Unrecognized  mission  schools _ 

_ 

_  6,231 

44,415 

On  the  same  basis  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  representing 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  this  shows  a  percentage  of 
2.3  for  Togoland  and  2.85  for  Cameroon. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  unrecognized  schools.  Only 
those  schools  that  teach  French  are  recognized  and  receive  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  government.  In  Cameroon  these  recognized  mission 
schools  receive  about  fifty  thousand  francs  ($2,000)  annually  and 
those  in  Togoland  receive  about  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  francs 
($5,200).  It  is  significant  that  in  the  Cameroon  there  are  20,000 
more  Natives  undergoing  some  form  of  instruction  than  in  the  whole 
of  colonial  French  West  Africa  where  the  government  does  not 
support  mission  enterprises.76 

The  Natives  of  British  Togoland  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  Gold  Coast  the  justly  renowned 
Prince  of  Wales  College  at  Achimota.  “Thanks  to  the  low  fees 
charged  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  the 
British  sphere  of  Togoland  and  to  the  institution  of  scholarships  at 
the  College  of  Achimota,  every  boy  and  girl  has  now  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acquiring  a  first  class  primary  education  locally  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  at  which  it  could  be  obtained  in  Europe.”77  When 

74  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  481. 

75  Ibid.,  Yol.  II,  p.  356. 

70  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Yol.  II,  p.  357. 

77  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  86. 
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this  statement  was  made  to  the  Mandates  Commission,  it  naturally 
elicited  the  comment  that  since  in  Europe  primary  education  was 
free,  the  meaning  was  not  clear.  One  also  gets  the  impression  that 
this  school  is  being  developed  with  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
it  unnecessary  that  Natives  should  go  to  London  for  their  higher 
education. 

The  three  fundamental'  difficulties  in  Native  education  are  first, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  trained  Europeans  to  go  out  to  Africa; 
second,  the  development  of  a  sound  educational  program  and  policy ; 
and  third,  the  number  of  different  dialects.  In  order  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Negro  education  is  conducted  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Wickersall,  the  only  woman  on  the  Commission,  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  last  year  and  made  a  report  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken : 

There  is  a  special  institute  for  the  training  of  Jeanes  teachers 
in  Kenya  Colony,  and  there  ought  to  be  the  same  facilities  in  all  the 
mandated  areas.  If  these  teachers  are  useful  in  America  they  would 
be  simply  invaluable  in  Africa. 

Institutes  like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  will  probably  not  gen¬ 
erally  be  needed  in  Africa  for  rather  a  long  time  to  come.  Sec¬ 
ondary  education  there  is  still  very  sporadic.  There  is  little  need 
for  it  yet,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  future  secondary  schools  of 
Africa  will  correspond  to  what  we  call  secondary  instruction  in 
Europe  and  America.  I  hope  that  Achimota  College  in  the  Gold 
Coast  will  work  out  later  a  high  school  programme  suitable  for 
Africa,  which  can  in  future  be  introduced  in  the  mandated  terri¬ 
tories. 

Of  course,  even  now  we  need  vocational  training.  It  is  given, 
in  the  mandated  territories  for  agriculture  and  trades,  in  special 
agricultural  schools  and  Government  workshops;  for  medical  assis¬ 
tants,  nurses  and  midwives,  in  the  native  hospitals.  The  training 
of  teachers  is  or  can  be  done  at  the  district  schools  or,  as  is  actually 
the  case,  at  special  normal  schools.  The  shorter  courses  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  are  intended  for  the  village  school  teachers,  the  longer 
courses  at  a  normal  school  for  the  more  specialized  teachers  of 
larger  village  or  district  schools. 

The  African  schools  have  one  great  handicap— the  number  of 
different  languages,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  teach  a  foreign 
language,  and,  in  some  territories,  even  to  carry  on  instruction  in 
a  foreign  language.  .  .  .  The  African  schools  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
independent  of  European  school  grades ;  their  curricula  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  African  conditions  and  African  mentality. 
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The  whole  educational  development  of  Africa  is  still  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  .  .  .  Success  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
African  system  of  education;  the  establishment  of  schools  capable 
of  teaching  the  Africans  themselves  to  take  over  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  rich  tropical  countries  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  sacred  trust  of  civilization.78 

As  yet  there  has  been  only  a  scratching  of  the  surface,  but 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  the  boring  in  is  likely  to 
be  thorough  and  intelligent.  Above  all,  if  there  can  be  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  between  the  government  and  mission 
schools,  this  part  of  the  program  of  trusteeship  should,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  constitute  one  of  the  paramount  efforts  in  the  mandated 
territories. 


LAND  TENURE 

Most  commentators  on  African  problems  agree  that  the  crux  of 
all  the  difficulties  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words :  Land  and 
Labor.  Africa’s  wealth  consists  almost  solely  of  agriculture  and 
mining-land.  Maintenance  of  Nordic  supremacy  requires  that  the 
work  shall  be  done  by  the  Natives’  labor. 

During  the  four  decades  of  mad  scrambling,  land  in  Africa  was 
acquired  in  two  ways — conquest  and  fraud.  The  conquering  was 
generally  done  by  nations;  the  fraud  usually  perpetrated  by  indi¬ 
viduals  like  Cecil  Rhodes  wrho  tricked  King  Lo  Bengula  into  selling 
Rhodesia  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  both  cases  title  to  the  land 
passed  from  the  Natives  to  the  Europeans  who  at  the  same  time 
acquired  the  right  to  conscript  Native  labor.  If  in  certain  areas 
the  Natives  were  allowed  to  maintain  actual  physical  possession  of 
the  land,  this  fact  was  due  to  its  remoteness,  its  sterility,  its  lack 
of  subsoil  deposits  or  the  inability  to  get  white  men  to  “go  out”  to 
develop  them. 

It  is  rather  strange  then  that  specific  reference  to  land  is  not 
made  in  Article  XNII  of  the  Covenant.  One  explanation  is  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  an  organic  instrument  which  would  not  deal 
with  details.  The  general  provision  “there  should  be  applied  the 
principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 

78  Minvtes  of  P.M.C.  Twelfth  Sess.,  pp.  185-186. 
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should  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization”  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
its  framers. 

To  some  extent  the  general  policy  of  the  Mandatories  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  as  much  as  possible  ownership  of  land  by  Native  villages. 
There  is  also  a  general  provision  against  the  selling  of  land  by 
Natives  to  Europeans.  Not  even  chiefs  can  dispose  of  land  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  Governor  in  both  Togolands  and  both  Cam- 
eroons.79  Tanganyika  has  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  provisions  in 
this  respect.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  whole  lands  of  the  Territory,  whether  occupied  or  unoccu¬ 
pied  .  .  .  are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  land  .  .  .  under  the 
control  and  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  Governor  and  shall  be 
held  and  administered  for  the  use  and  common  benefit,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  of  the  natives  of  the  territory,  and  no  title  to  the  occupation 
and  use  of  such  lands  shall  be  valid  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor.80 

Inasmuch  as  this  ordinance  was  modeled  after  that  of  Nigeria, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  same  conditions  obtain  in 
British  Cameroon  which  is  subject  to  the  same  general  laws. 

A  factor  more  important  than  legislation,  however,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Natives  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  That  factor  is  climate,  in  other  words,  the  ability  of 
Europeans  to  live  in  the  territory  and  hence  their  desire  to  own 
land  there.  This  principle  has  been  long  evident  in  the  colonies. 
In  Kenya  and  South  Africa  where  the  white  population  is  relatively 
large,  land  has  been  taken  in  great  quantities  from  the  Natives.  In 
Equatorial  Africa  where  comparatively  few  Europeans  have  been 
able  to  endure  the  climate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Natives  do 
the  work,  land  has  not  been  taken  in  large  areas  by  white  colonists. 
The  first  eight  years  of  the  Mandates  prove  that  the  same  situation 
is  developing  in  them.  There  is  no  great  danger  in  British  Togo- 
land  with  a  non-Nat. ive  population  of  less  than  hundred,  but  there 
is  danger  in  South-West  Africa  where  there  is  a  white  population 
of  25,000.81  The  real  gauge  for  danger  to  Native  land  ownership, 
then,  is  not  legislation  but  the  size  of  the  white  population. 

76  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  p.  14. 

80  Land  Ordinance  1923,  quoted  by  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  488. 

81  V.  Statistical  Table,  infra,  pp.  28,  29,  32,  33. 
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The  second  danger  is  the  procedure  for  enforcing  the  legislation. 
In  Tanganyika,  for  example,  where  incidentally,  the  census  of  1921 
showed  a  white  population  of  17, 438, 82  what  limits  are  to  be  placed 
by  the  governor  when  application  is  made  for  land?  The  con¬ 
tiguity  of  Kenya  makes  it  fearful  that  the  policy  openly  stated  that 
“this  is  a  white  man’s  country”  will  also  prevail  in  the  mandate. 

The  fact,  then,  that  in  that  mandate,  Europeans  can  acquire 
land  only  by  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  250 
pounds  for  25,000  acres  affords  little  protection.83  The  relatively 
high  price  will  not  deter  Englishmen  from  making  application  to 
the  governor,  but  will  rather  cause  the  avaricious  seekers  of  for¬ 
tune  to  drive  the  Natives  even  harder  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient 
return  upon  their  investment.  Conversely,  the  facts  that  land  in 
French  Cameroon,  where  the  climate  is  not  so  agreeable,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  fee  simple  and  for  less  than  forty  cents  an  acre  will  not 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  French  colonists.84  The  French, 
finally,  are  notoriously  casanier,  home-loving.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  Ruanda-Urundi  where  land  can  be  purchased  for  one-fourth 
of  this  price.  In  British  Togoland  it  is  probable  that  not  a  single 
acre  of  land  is  held  by  a  foreigner.85  South-West  Africa,  of  course, 
follows  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Union.  All  valuable  lands 
are  taken  by  white  “concessionnaires”  or  owners  and  the  Natives  are 
segregated  in  their  more  or  less  barren  reserves. 

A  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  natives  in  French  and 
British  Togoland  and  Cameroons,  and  in  Ruanda-Urundi  are  not 
in  immediate  danger  of  being  deprived  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
land,  that  in  South-West  Africa  they  have  already  been  driven  from 
the  most  valuable  land,  and  that  in  Tanganyika  they  soon  will  be 
unless  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  is  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  what  public  opinion  in  England  has  not  been  able  to  prevent 
in  Kenya. 

82  Ibid.,  p.  450. 

83  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  488. 

84  Ibid.,  p.  326. 

85  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  96. 
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LABOR 


By  far  the  most  important  and  intricate  problem  of  all  is  Labor 
as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  International  Labor  Conference 
has  made  it  the  first  question  on  its  agenda  for  19  29. 86  The  same 
general  statements  concerning  climate  and  white  population  with 
reference  to  land  tenure  apply  with  equal  force  to  labor. 

The  problem  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  simplified  if  we  consider 
it  under  the  three  categories  of  “compulsory  labor  for  essential 
public  works  and  services  for  which  there  must  be  adequate  remu¬ 
neration,  ”  prestations,  and  labor  for  private  individuals. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  mandates  the  Mandatories  are 
allowed  to  recruit  labor  for  esssential  public  works  and  services  if 
adequate  remuneration  is  given.  Since  no  one  authority  has  de¬ 
fined  these  terms,87  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  size  of  the  Native  population  and  the  amount 
of  construction  undertaken.  In  Tanganyika,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  development  is  being  actively  pushed,  the  Native  Authority 
Ordinance  of  1926  has  endeavored  to  set  up  very  elaborate  precau¬ 
tions.  Its  most  important  provision  is : 

It  permits  native  authority  to  issue  orders  conscripting  paid 
labor  for  essential  public  works  and  services,  provided  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  engaged  (1)  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  days  in  any 
one  year;  or  (2)  if  he  has  been  employed  during  the  year  in  any 
other  work  for  a  period  of  three  months.88 

In  case  voluntary  labor,  however,  is  not  available  it  may  be 
requisitioned,  if  paid,  for  official  construction  and  transportation, 
building  of  schools  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  necessary  as  it  is  in  Kenya  and 
Uganda.  This  recruiting  of  labor  is  all  the  more  injurious  to  the 
Natives  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  since  settlement  is  largely  in  the 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  region,  great  distances  have  to  be  covered  by 
the  laborers  who  often  arrive  in  a  woeful  condition.89  Since  they 
are  paid  higher  wages  for  railway  construction  than  for  Public 

89  International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  376. 

87  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  p.  16. 

“Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  466. 

89  International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  373. 
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Works,  the  laborers  avoid  this  latter  work  and  conscription  is  freely 
resorted  to. 

Not  all  the  mandated  territories  have  such  stringent  regulations 
as  Tanganyika.  Since  compulsory  labor  is  forbidden  in  Nigeria  and 
there  is  “no  record  of  forced  labor  in  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  present 
century,”90  and  since  the  regulations  in  force  in  these  colonies  are 
also  enforced  in  British  Cameroon  and  Togoland,  there  is  certainly 
not  much  danger  of  compulsory  labor  being  prevalent  there.  In 
British  Cameroon  the  Government  had  introduced  a  system  of  Na¬ 
tive  contract  labor  for  all  government  and  Native  public  works,  but 
it  was  purely  voluntary.  Natives  were  not  directly  ordered  to  work, 
but  chiefs  were  informed  that  a  certain  amount  of  labor  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  if  men  volunteered,  they  would  be  paid.  Neither  the 
Native  authorities  nor  the  public  work  authorities  hired  the  laborers. 
The  administrative  officer  contracted  with  the  Native  chiefs  to  pay 
for  labor  on  a  certain  work  if  the  labor  were  forthcoming.  The 
salaries  were  low,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  recruiting  of  labor  for 
Fernando  Po  was  no  longer  permitted.91  In  French  Togo  the 
territory  is  so  small  and  the  labor  supply  so  abundant  that  there 
has  been  no  great  necessity  for  compulsory  labor.  But  in  the  Cam¬ 
eroon  where  the  density  of  the  population  is  not  so  high  and  the 
necessity  for  new  construction  more  keenly  felt,  conscription  has 
been  the  rule.  In  1925,  for  example,  10,530  men  were  conscripted. 
These  men  generally  worked  fifty-one  hours  a  week  and  were  obliged 
to  police  their  own  camp.  There  were  only  two  doctors  for  6,000 
men  at  one  time  and  the  death  rate  reached  the  alarming  proportion 
of  61.7  per  thousand.  Their  salary  was  fifty  centimes  a  day  plus 
rations.  The  contracts  for  this  forced  labor  were  drawn  with  the 
Native  chiefs  who  received  a  lump  sum  and  often  pocketed  a  part  of 
the  Natives’  salaries.92  The  Belgians  pay  their  conscripted  labor 
somewhat  more  than  do  the  French,  but  here  they  may  be  forced  to 
work  for  sixty  days  a  year  as  compared  with  ten  days  in  French 
Togoland  and  twelve  days  in  the  Cameroon.93  At  the  repeated  in- 

90  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol  I,  p.  828. 

01  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  76. 

82  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol,  II,  pp.  320  ff. 

83  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  499. 
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sistence  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  improvement  in  the  French  territories.  South-West 
Africa’s  problem  is  not  so  much  compulsory  labor  as  the  treatment 
of  labor  employed  for  private  purposes,  particularly  in  the  mines. 

A  very  troublesome  and  frequent  form  of  unpaid  labor,  in  spite 
of  the  terms  of  the  mandates,  is  what  is  known  as  prestations.  This 
is  a  survival  of  the  feudal  corvee  which  required  inhabitants  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  days’  work  on  the  roads  every  year.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  all  British  Colonies  oblige  Natives  to  perform  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-two  days’  labor  a  year  for  communal  purposes.94  The 
Belgian  Congo,  and,  presumably,  Ruanda-Urundi  require  Natives 
to  keep  their  village  clear  of  brush,  etc.,  without  payment  for  a 
maximum  of  sixty  days  a  year.95  Four  days  of  free  labor  are  re¬ 
quired  in  French  Togoland  and  ten  in  the  Cameroons.96  The  real 
danger  here  lies  in  mixing  or  confusing  prestation  labor  which  is 
not  paid  with  compulsory  labor  which  is  paid.  Prestation  labor, 
moreover,  is  supposed  to  be  for  maintenance  only  and  not  for  con¬ 
struction  of  roads.  Under  the  guise  of  prestation,  the  Natives  are 
frequently  sent  long  distances  from  their  homes  to  work  on  new 
constructions  without  pay.  In  addition  the  ten  days  in  the  Cam¬ 
eroons  and  the  sixty  days  in  Ruanda-Urundi  have  frequently  been 
exceeded.97  Finally,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  man¬ 
dates,  the  Commission  has  been  compelled  to  rule  that  the  Natives 
may  liberate  themselves  from  this  labor  by  paying  two  francs  a 
day.98 

But  after  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  use  of  labor  for  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises.  The  Commission  tried  to  take  a  practical  view  of 
the  situation  at  its  first  session  when  one  of  the  members  stated : 
“If  African  countries  are  to  be  developed,  labor  must  be  found. 
Measures  taken  in  this  respect  must  not  be  too  strict,  but  they  must 
be  efficacious.  The  rule  could  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  .  .  . 
The  obligation  to  work  should  be  established  in  the  colonies  for  the 
natives,  as  had  been  done  for  the  inhabitants  of  European  coun- 

94  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  468. 

95  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  499. 

98  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  p.  22. 

97  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  II,  pp.  499-500. 

98  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Sixth  Sess.,  p.  16. 
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tries.”  Government  supervision  was  clearly  necessary  in  that  the 
consent  of  the  Natives  was  frequently  obtained  by  cheap  gifts.  They 
soon  tried  to  regain  their  liberty  but  were  bound  by  the  contract 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have  signed."  From  the  very  beginning 
this  has  been  a  source  of  great  concern  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
remark  made  at  the  second  session  that  the  Commission  was  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  the  labor  conditions  were  not  sufficiently 
fully  described  still  has  some  force.100 

No  better  introduction  can  be  found  to  this  question  than  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Buell  in  which  he  declares : 

“AVhile  the  terms  of  the  mandate  do  not  explicitly  prohibit  ‘in¬ 
voluntary  servitude’  as  does  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  they  do  prohibit  ‘all  forms  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor.’  Possibly  there  is  a  difference  between  compul¬ 
sory  labor — i.e.,  labor  which  a  person  is  obliged  initially  to  under¬ 
take  against  his  will — and  involuntary  servitude,  where,  after  vol¬ 
untarily  signing  a  contract  to  work  for  a  definite  period,  a  person 
later  wishes  to  terminate  his  employment  before  the  completion  of 
the  period  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  But  in  view  of  the  broad 
scope  of  the  mandate,  of  the  very  great  danger  that  natives  do  not 
understand  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  they  sign  or  are  in¬ 
directly  obliged  to  sign  against  their  will,  it  seems  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  too  restrictive,  and  that  ‘involuntary  servitude’  is  a 
form  of  forced  labor  which  is  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  man¬ 
date.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  labor  laws  which  make  deser¬ 
tion  a  criminal  offence  do  not  conform  to  the  obligations  of  the 
mandate.”101 

It  seems  from  all  testimony  available  that  contracts  are  agreed  to 
by  the  Natives  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  were  after  the 
passage  of  the  “Black  Codes”  in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War. 
Dr.  Buell  witnessed  several  cases  in  which  “administrative  officers 
in  Tanganyika  and  elsewhere  attest  these  labor  contracts  with  a 
view  to  making  sure  that  the  natives  understand  the  terms.  The  in¬ 
variable  practice  is  to  line  up  twenty  or  thirty  natives  and  hur¬ 
riedly  read  over  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  ask  those  who  under¬ 
stood  what  they  mean  to  hold  up  their  hands.  Naturally,  each  man 
holds  up  his  hand.”102 

00  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  First  Sess.,  pp.  16-17. 

100  Minutes  of  P.M.C.,  Second  Sess.,  pp.  26-27. 

101  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  501. 

102  Loc.  cit. 
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When  the  Natives  do  find  out  the  conditions  to  which  they  have 
bound  themselves  they  naturally  try  to  liberate  themselves.  In 
Belgian  Congo,  and  therefore,  presumably,  in  Ruanda-Urundi,  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  contract  or  desertion  is  a  fine  of  fifty 
francs  or  imprisonment  for  two  months  or  both.  In  Tanganyika 
the  fine  is  one  hundred  shillings  or  six  months  or  both.  There, 
moreover,  desertion  is  cognizable  by  the  police,  the  Native  can  be 
compelled  to  return  to  his  employer  and  a  boy  guilty  of  “neglect 
of  duty”  or  of  “deserting”  may  receive  twelve  lashes  of  the 
whip.103  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  American  law. 
In  the  recognized  case  of  Robertson  v.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
declared,  ‘  ‘  The  breach  of  contract  for  personal  service  has  not  been 
recognized  in  this  country  as  involving  a  liability  to  criminal  pun¬ 
ishment,  except  in  the  cases  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  possibly  some 
others,  nor  would  public  opinion  tolerate  a  statute  to  that  effect.”104 
Without  being  unduly  captious,  then,  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that 
the  fines  and  punishment  for  desertion  violate  the  modern  doctrine 
of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant.  This  is  doubly  true 
when,  as  in  Africa,  the  servant  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  chief  source  of  trouble  in  South- 
West  Africa  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  government  toward 
Native  labor.  We  have  also  seen  that  Mr.  Smit  declared  to  the 
Commission  that  the  general  policy  of  South-West  Africa  was  that 
practised  in  the  Union.  For  these  reasons,  particular  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  famous  Color  Bar  Bill  passed  in  the  Union  in 
May,  1926.  The  words  of  General  Smuts  during  the  debate  are 
pertinent  in  indicating  the  view  of  those  forces  opposing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  He  declared : 

I  think  that  we  are  building  the  future  of  South  Africa  on 
quicksands  if  we  go  in  for  this  policy,  for  a  policy  of  repression. 
.  .  .  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  Bill  is  going  to  make  impos¬ 
sible  any  policy  of  appeasement  and  settlement  between  the  white 
and  black  in  this  country.  I  am  afraid  that  this  beginning  is  the 
most  sinister  and  the  most  evil  beginning  that  is  possible  for  any 
policy  of  peace  and  co-operation  between  white  and  black  in  this 

103  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  500  and  II,  p.  353. 

104  Robertson  v.  Baldwin  165  United  States,  275. 
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country  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  put- 
ing  ourselves  by  this  Bill,  dead  against  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  white  man,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  is  largely 
admitting  moral  defeat;  he  will  admit  that  he  cannot  stand  on 
his  own  legs ;  that  he  cannot  compete  with  the  black  man  and  must 
resort  to  principles  and  laws  which  violate  fair  play  and  justice 
in  order  to  keep  himself  going.  ...  I  want  the  members  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  the  day  when  the  African  continent  will 
be  a  far  more  civilized  continent  than  it  is  today.  All  our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  following  that  policy.  Go  to  Rhodesia,  go  to  the  Congo, 
to  every  state  on  this  continent;  not  a  single  one  will  pass  a  law 
like  this.  .  .  .  We  are  simply  cutting  ourselves  adrift  from  every 
one  else.  .  .  ,105 

Little  needs  to  be  added  to  this  statement.  In  South  Africa  the 
development  of  thousands  of  “poor  whites”  who  are  too  ignorant 
to  do  any  kind  of  skilled  work  and  are  rapidly  being  forced  from 
the  semi-skilled  trades  has  made  necessary,  from  their  point  of 
view,  legislation  to  protect  them  from  the  efficient  competition  of 
black  workers.  And  now  the  same  policy  is  being  pursued  in  the 
mandated  territory.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  policy 
squares  with  a  “sacred  trust  of  civilization.” 

The  report  of  an  Expert  Committee  on  Native  Labor  (on  which 
sat  Professor  Joseph  Chamberlain  of  Columbia  University)  is  worth 
quoting  because  it  shows  what  the  goal  of  the  Commission  is  in  this 
vexing  question.  After  a  careful  study,  it  reported : 

With  regard  to  (1)  forced  labor  for  general  public  purposes, 
the  Expert  Committee  approved  detailed  regulations,  among  which 
are  to  be  noted  : 

(a)  Payment  invariably  to  be  made  at  local  rates. 

(b)  The  normal  hours  of  labour  to  be  eight  per  day  and  forty- 
eight  per  week ;  overtime  to  be  recognized  and  paid  for. 

(c)  Adequate  provision  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  injury 
and  sickness  to  be  made. 

(d)  The  duration  of  the  period  of  forced  labour  to  be  fixed. 
[The  Committee  recommended  sixty  days  a  year  as  the  normal 
limit  although  in  exceptional  cases  this  could  be  extended.] 

In  general  no  recourse  should  be  had  to  forced  labour  except 
for  work  of  a  necessary  and  public  character  which  is  urgent  and 
for  which  voluntary  labour  is  unobtainable.  .  .  .  The  authority 

106  Joint  Sitting  of  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  7-12  May,  May,  1926,  col. 
134.  Quoted  by  Buell,  Native  Problem,  Vol.  I,  p.  63  and  note. 
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responsible  for  the  imposition  of  forced  labour  should  be  the  highest 
authority  of  the  territory  concerned.  .  .  .  Only  physically  fit  adult 
males  should  be  liable  to  any  form  of  compulsory  labour. 

(e)  Adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  medical  care,  sani¬ 
tation,  food,  clothing,  housing,  etc. 

With  regard  to  (2)  forced  labour  for  local  purposes  [presta¬ 
tions],  the  Committee  approved  analogous  principles  with  suitable 
modifications. 

With  regard  to  (3)  forced  labour  for  private  employers,  the 
Committee  was  unable  to  hold  a  very  full  discussion  for  lack  of 
time.  It  agreed,  however,  that  it  should  be  entirely  abolished.106 

If  this  program  can  be  enforced  in  all  of  the  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  will  be  removed.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  the  immediate  execution  of  such  a  program,  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  stated:  “I  foresee  then 
the  gradual  conclusion  of  a  series  of  international  conventions  which 
will  in  time  amount  to  that  native  labour  charter  the  necessity  for 
which  had  been  urged  so  frequently  and  so  ably  by  some  members 
of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  particularly  by  M.  Freire 
d’Andrade  [Portuguese].  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  my  opinion 
to  draft  such  a  charter  immediately  as  a  single  document  compris¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  native  labour.”107 

CONCLUSION 

No  one  will  assert  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
has  been  able  to  force  the  Mandatories  to  execute  perfectly  the  trust 
confided  in  them.  Traditional  colonial  policies,  half-hearted  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  particularly, 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
what  they  considered  an  unwarranted  extension  of  power  by  the 
Commission,  all  the  forces  of  imperialism — surplus  capital,  need 
for  tropical  products,  surplus  manufactures,  desire  for  prestige — 
and  the  avarice  of  individuals,  all  tend  to  hinder  the  literal  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  of  the  mandates.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  for 
believing  that  this  system  is  superior  to  individual  possession  by  the 
European  powers.  Rather  than  express  our  own  views  we  will  have 

106  Minutes  of  the  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  188. 

107  Minutes  of  the  P.M.C.,  Twelfth  Sess.,  p.  189. 
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freely  recourse  to  recognized  authorities,  an  American,  a  French¬ 
man,  an  Italian,  and  an  Englishman. 

Certainly  no  American  is  better  authorized  to  speak  on  this 
subject  than  Dr.  Buell.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  Commission  will  soon  be 
allowed  to  send  its  own  representatives  to  inspect  mandated  terri¬ 
tories.  The  greatest  improvement  of  the  mandate  system  would 
he  its  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greatest 
steps  toward  world  peace  would  be  a  treaty  signed  by  the  ten 
leading  colonial  powers,  guaranteeing  the  Open  Door  in  their  Colo¬ 
nies  and  just  treatment  for  the  natives,  as  provided  in  the  man¬ 
dates,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Mandates  Commission.  Such 
a  treaty  is  at  the  present  time  perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  practical 
politics,  especially  since  the  present  disposition  of  the  League  Coun¬ 
cil  appears  to  be  to  confine  strictly  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
.  .  .  But  if  political  and  especially  nationalistic  feeling  prevents 
the  immediate  extension  of  these  principles,  it  should  at  least  be 
possible  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
several  years  ago,  to  establish  a  great  International  Council  of  Ad¬ 
vice  which  would  recommend  colonial  policies  for  the  powers  to 
follow.108 

Most  persons  will  also  recognize  M.  Albert  Sarraut,  former 
French  Minister  of  Colonies,  as  being  capable  of  expressing  a  worth¬ 
while  opinion  on  this  subject : 

Reforms  accomplished  in  one  place  will  inevitably  penetrate 
elsewhere.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  colonial  questions  have  ceased 
to  be  purely  national ;  they  have  become  international,  placed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  world.109 

Marquis  Theodoli,  the  Italian  Chairman  of  the  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  since  its  inception,  seems  also  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
offering  his  views.  With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  Bondelzwart 
Rebellion  he  declared  that : 

First  in  importance  come  the  interests  of  the  natives;  second, 
the  interests  of  the  whites.  The  interests  of  the  whites  should  only 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  direct  or  indirect  exercise  of  pro¬ 
tection  over  the  natives.110 

108  Buell,  International  Relations,  p.  351.  Italics  are  author’s. 

309  L’Afrique  Franqaise,  1923,  p.  254.  Quoted  by  Buell,  Vol.  II,  p.  352,  n. 
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And  now  we  may  profitably  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  staid 
London  Times  which  made  the  following  comment  when  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium  landed  in  Stanleyville  at  the  beginning  of 
their  journey  through  the  Congo.  It  states  in  part: 

Belgian  policy  today — like  our  own  in  Tanganyika — is  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  in  building  up,  maintaining,  and  guiding  the  tribal 
authority  of  the  native  chiefs.  .  .  . 

A  part  of  the  world  once  associated  notoriously,  though  perhaps 
to  an  exaggerated  extent,  with  an  inhumane  and  shortsighted  com¬ 
mercial  policy  is  now  the  scene  of  a  policy  of  careful  husbanding 
of  labour  under  close  government  control.  In  the  care  of  native 
health  and  education,  as  in  the  establishment  of  Government  control 
of  labour  recruitment,  there  is  close  correspondence  between  the 
problems  of  adjoining  territories;  and  in  all  the  wide  gamut  of 
tropical  problems  British  policy  is  a  matter  of  immediate  and  close 
interest  in  the  Congo.  The  same  arguments  that  are  so  often  and 
so  powerfully  adduced  in  favour  of  as  much  uniformity  as  possible 
in  the  native  policies  of  adjoining  British  territories  do  not  lose 
their  force  when  international  frontiers  are  crossed.  To  the  African 
the  distinctions  between  European  nations  and  Governments  are 
not  the  clear  and  deep  divisions  which  those  nations  themselves  take 
for  granted.  At  a  time  when  in  all  these  territories  European  gov¬ 
ernments  are  nursing  native  institutions  and  training  native  lead¬ 
ers,  the  actions  of  any  one  Government  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Sahara  and  the  Sudan  may  have  effects  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  legal  competence.  The  Mandates  Commission  lias,  as  one  of  its 
most  considerable  functions,  an  invaluable  position  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  between  the  different  countries  with  tropical 
possessions.  The  Belgian  territories  in  Africa,  like  the  British,  now 
include  a  mandated  area;  but,  even  without  this  formal  link,  the 
bond  of  common  tasks  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  value  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  borrowed  experience  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  from  sight.111 

Five  significant  facts  may  be  gathered  from  these  statements. 
First,  there  is  hope  that  the  mandate  system  may  spread  to  other 
parts  of  Africa;  second,  publicists  and  statesmen  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  what  affects  one  part  of  Africa  concerns  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent;  third,  the  Mandates  Commission  has  a  distinct  role  to  play 
in  the  gathering  and  disseminating  of  the  most  modern  methods  for 
Native  development ;  fourth,  public  opinion  may  become  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  force  the  Council  of  the  League  to  permit  the  Com¬ 
mission  so  to  extend  its  powers  as  to  permit  it  to  function  more 
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effectively;  and  fifth,  a  willingness  is  expressed  to  permit  greater 
Native  participation  in  government. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  American  Negro  should  be  allowed 
the  last  word  in  making  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Commission’s  work.  The  Fourth  Pan-African  Congress  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  in  August,  1927,  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
Negro  to  membership  on  the  Commission.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
new  idea.  Seven  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Pan- 
African  Congress  in  Paris,  the  same  suggestion  was  made.  M.  Belle- 
garde  has  told  the  author  that  he  was  promised  the  first  vacancy 
that  occurred  on  the  Commission.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted 
that  in  spite  of  vacancies  and  even  additions  such  an  appointment 
has  not  been  made.  Certainly,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  white  American  as  suggested  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.112 

Rayford  W.  Logan 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

August,  1928. 

112  Buell,  International  Relations,  pp.  350-351. 
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